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Residence of E.L. Atkins, Paducah, 


Ky., Supplied by Kewar 


WATER FOR YOUR COUNTRY HOME 


5 YOU may have every convenience and safeguard of a city water s 
suburban home. You may have an abundant supply of water delivered u - press 
to the bath-room, kitchen and laundry; also to garden, lawn, stables \ r Besid 
the water may be delivered under sufficient pressure t 
insuring splendid fire protection. This is all accomplished by 


THE KEWANEE WATER SYSTEM. 


The Kewanee System is easily explained. An air-tight steel Kewanee t ¢ 
buried in the ground or placed in a special Pump house (see lower cut) provi for its protecti 
Water from the well, cistern, lake, spring or other natural source, is pumped into this tank. When t 
tank is two-thirds full of water, all the air which originally occupied the entire s s compressed 
into the upper one-third. Under ordinary conditions, an average pressure of 40 | s may | i 
tained, which will raise the water about 93 feet. 

While this method is simple and easily understood, it is thoroughly Kewat 
Watcr Supply Company was the first to aff/y this principle successfully in sup} water to country 
houses; and after /ex years of experience, the system has proven exéiredy' Pf? ind itis rapidly 
replacing the old gravity methods. 


THE KEWANEE PNEUMATIC TANK 


rests on solid ground where it can do no damage. It is thoroughly protected s rw 


to throw a strea your se, 


freeze in winter or become warm and germ-laden in summer. The tank is made 1 nd wv 
last at least a dozen overhead tanks. There is nothing to get out of order and bills a nti 
avoided. 

To give the necessary pressure for fire protection and service, the elevated 1 st I ited 


top of a talltower. This is expensive, unsightly and unsafe. The water 
warm and stagnant in summer and repairs are a big item of expense. 

The attic tank cannot be placed high enough to provide fire protection. Its to crat 
the plastering, and when it leaks, (as it is swre to do sooner or later), your house is i 

All these undesirable features are replaced by splendid water service and abs f rotect 
when the Aewanee Sys/em is installed. 

Over five thousand Kewanee Outfits now in successful operation. 

Write for Catalog Number 6, which explains everything and tells where Key e Outfits may 1 
found in your state. It is free if you mention House Beautiful. 


KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY CO., drawer F, KEWANEE, ILL. 













EVERY CORNER ts 4 COZY CORNER 


WHEN YOU HEAT WITH 


LTHE KINNEAR RADIATOR: 
IN KINNEAR 


PRESSED RADIATORS 


We offer the most perfect dewice 
yet invented for disseminating heat 








The thinness of the walls of Kinnear 
Radiators permits all the heat to come 
through them without waste of heat. 

This too, enables you to control the 
heat, to regulate it to a nicety, keeping 
the temperature where you want it, and 
insuring the utmost economy of fuel. 

A big radiator is an unsightly adjunct 
to a room, ornament it as you may. 

Kinnear Radiators occupy only half the 
space of cast iron ones and may often be 
placed entirely out of sight under a win- 
dow or elsewhere. 

They are extremely durable, and being 
heavily galvanized, inside and outside, 
are absolutely rust-proof. 

Write for Catalogue “‘E’’ or call at our 
nearest branch office and investigate. 


THE PRESSED RADIATOR CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: 


New York, Flat Iron Bide Indianapolis, State Life Bldg. 








First Nat. Bank Bldg. Seattle, 40% Occidental Ave. 
. Chem ieal Hide. Oakland, 922 Franklin St. 
. Heist Bide. Detroit, Kahl Bidg. 





Ont., 302 Queen St. San Antonio, Moore Bidg. 
London, E ngland, 1%21 Tower St., Upper St. Martin's Lane 
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Saves on Your Coal 


t for yourself. We send it all ready to put up 

» Trial to convince you it will do just 

hat we say it will An one who can use ascrewdriver 

ch it toany furnace, ste amor hos wate amy 20 Tr. 

seven heat 

The Chicago Heat Regulator w whether ine 

ide be be'ow zero or above freezing. That 
neans he ith and 25 £ coal saved. 

I 1e-bet” and thermostat keep the temper. 

ust as you wnt it all the time. Sct it cool 

t an d the clock starts the fire up at any hour 

rrnins. No getting up early to warm up 

ad for r Free Booklet to (ay, which gives 


ars— Do : 0 wait for neve we sither 


42 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CHICAGO” HEAT REGULATOR CO. 

















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Every room in the House fcomes under the Sanitary 
influence of Standard” | Porcelain Enameled Ware 


From Bathroom to Bedroom, Kitchen and Laundry the use of “Standard” Porcelain Enam- 
eled Ware is the completion of modern sanitation in the home. 

It is the foundation of comfort in intimate family life; its sanitary perfection provides a guarantee 
of health ; its practical construction eliminates the inconvenience and expense of repairs, while its great 
durability makes it the most economical ware to install. 

“Stavdard” ware is a constant delight to the sight, touch and use of its owner, and a permanent cause 
of self-congratulation and pride in possession. 


Our Book “MODERN BATHROOMS” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bath room, and illustrates many beautiful and inex- 
pensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most 
complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject and contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage, and the name of your plumber and 
architect ( if selected ). 

CAUTION: Every piece of “Srendeard” Ware bears our “Srexderd” ‘‘ Green and Gold”? guarantee label, and has our trade-mark “Stesdess” 
cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not Ware. Refuse substitutes-—they are all inferior and will 
cost you more in the end. The word “Stenderd” is stamped on all our nickeled brass fittings ; specify them and see that you get the genuine trimmings 
with your bath and lavatory, etc. 


Address Standard Sanitary Ti) fg. Co. Dept. S. Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. . New Orleans, Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Sts. 












































E are constantly receiving letters from 
Hovse Breavtirut subscribers, asking 
where they can dispose of odd pieces 


of furniture, china, silver, Sheffield 
plate, and so forth, and where they can find other 
odd pieces. This department is established as a 
means of intercommunication between our readers. 
There is probably no housekeeper who would not 
be glad to sell or exchange ‘some part of her house 
furniture for something else that she needs more. 
And at the same time she may wish to find a clock 
or a highboy to go with what she now has. THE 
House Beravtirun editors are not always in a 
position to say just where things can be exchanged 
or sold, and this department should result in satisfy- 
ing a great number of subscribers. It should also 
make interesting reading — even for those who are 
not seeking particular pieces. 

We have placed a merely nominal price on the 
space — $5.00 an inch each insertion. Nothing less 
than one-half inch accepted — $2.50 each insertion. 
If readers will send photographs of objects they 
wish to dispose of, we will make half-tone cuts free 
of charge, provided they use not less than two-inch 
space. Remittance must accompany all advertise- 
ments. Announcements may bear the name of 
the subscriber or they may have answers sent in 
care of Taz House Beautirut Readers’ Exchange. 
All copy, pictures, and communications should 
be addressed to Tae House Bravtirut Readers’ 
Exchange, Republic Building, Chicago. 


OLD CHINA 


ANTED OLD BOWLS— English, Korean, 
Chinese, and Japanese. Will exchange 
. China, Pewter, Copper, Brass, and Japanese 
Prints. Address The House Beautiful Readers Ex- 
change No. 7; Republic Bldg., Chicago. 
XRZANTED — CUP PLATES, HISTORICAL 
and otherwise. Have a miscellaneous col- 
lection of ten-inch plates toexchange. Ad- 
dress No. 10, The House Beautiful Readers’ Ex- 
change, Kepublic Building, Chicago. 

ANTED— EARLY SALT GLAZE. DE- 
scriptions with prices of salt glaze mugs and 
pitchers ; photographs if possible. Also in- 

formation regarding authentic pieces of English 
stoneware. Address No. 15, House Beautiful Read- 
ers’ Exchange. 
OR SALE—PART OF A LOWESTOFT TEA 
Set, grapevine pattern, in gold. A rare op- 
portunity to complete a set. Address 18, The House 
Beautiful Readers’ Exchange. 




















OPPER LUSTRE PITCHERS—Have dupli- 

cates and wish new specimens. Cracked 

pieces not desired. Send full particulars. Address 
13, House Beautiful Readers’ Exchange. 


OLD FURNITURE 


OR SALE — THREE SUITES FINE HAND- 

Carved Walnut Bedroom Furniture, in prac- 

tically perfect condition. J. A. Parkhurst, Williams 
Bay, Wis. 








HOUSE BEAUTIFUL READERS EXCHANGE 


OR SALE—TWO SMALL MAHOGANY 
tables, single shelf Very 1 and 
lent repair. Address I9, House Beautifu 
Exchange. 





Oo FASHIONED CURTAINS 


Old Fashioned Bed R 
SuHop, SEWICKLEY, 





CENT 
Addr 


WA NTED—A MAHOGANY 


table, with | 
House Beautiful Readers’ Exchan 








SITVER PEWTER etc. 


ANTED PEWTER PORRINGERS 
exchange f pewter plat Cor 
dence about pewter | s solicited. Addr 
The House Beautiful Readers’ Ex 
ANTED—ARTICLES IN OLD §S 
Pieces must | fa i not 
early Victorian. Send tracings of 
Address Number 21, House | t Read 
change, Republic Build ( 
OR SALE JAPANESE PRI 
jects, actors and wa \ddr 
House Beautiful Readers’ Ex 
Building, Chicago. 
ANTED-— PHOTOGRAPHS 0 
China, with descrij S irks a 
Address 27, The House Beautif R 
change, Republic Building, ‘ 





LD SCOTCH AND ENGLISH PEW 
Would se! : for bowls a 
ers. Address 17, I I tif 


Exchange, Republic | i ( 
ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY 


EMERY STANF 
Architect, Successor to Harvey Page & (¢ Suite 
La Salle Street, Chicas 








> HALI 





Architect, 696 Fulton Stree and Robe 
Chicago. 

Approximate estimate 
given free of charge. 


SPEN 
Architects, 1107 St 
Chicago. Artist 


RosertT C. SPENCER, | 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


FRANK H. NUTTER 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Parks, Cemeteries, Put I G Corr 
dence Solicited. 710 Sykes I ‘ H I A 





“THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REFERENCE DIRECTORY 


ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S 
son and Canal Streets 





VA cor M 





DUMB WAITERS & HAND ELEVATORS 
OF THE MOST IMPR‘ TOMATI( 
Construction. Sedgwick Machir Worl 

Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 


VED Al 


METAL TILES 
MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to 
Merchant & Co., Inc., New York, Philadelphia 
Brooklyn, Chicago. Send for booklet illus. 
trating Metal Spanish Tiles. 
PAINT MANUFACTURERS _ 
BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake 


Street, Chicago. 





PUMPS, ETC. 
SOFT WATER throughout the house with the 
Improved Eureka Water Lift.” THRE 
BISHOP & BABCOCK CO., 192 and 194 

E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


PURCHASING AGENT 
JOHN R. HARE, 709 N. Howard Street, Balti- 
more, Md., will, in addition to his clock Spe- 
cialties, act as purchasing agent for persons 
wanting antique furniture and kindred goods, 
Over thirty years’ experience in the business, 
ROOFING TIN 
TARGET AND ARROW OLD STYLE” 





Roofing Tin, the old, original brand. Costs a 
ittle more than its imitations, but is superior 
to any other roofing material. N.& G. Taylor 


., Philadelphia, will send a “ Guide to Good 
Roofs” on request. 
ROOF VENTILATORS 
MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to 
Merchant & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., sole 
manufacturers of the “Star” Ventilator; write 
for booklet. 








TIN ROOFING 
“MERCHANT'S OLD METHOD" is the high- 
est standard Roofing Tin made. Merchant & 
Evans Co., successors to Merchant & Co., Inc, 
Philadelphia, Mfrs. Send for booklet “Good 
and Bad Tin.” 


DECORATORS 


THE ALMINI COMPANY, 107 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Artistic Tinting, General 
Painting, Wali-Papers. 


MRS. ALISON LAING 


ESSEX, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTISTIC INTERIOR FURNISHER 
CONSULTING DECORATOR 


made for all Interior Work. A Specialty made 
of Country Houses, 














ANTIQUES: Furniture, Silver and China 


THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 














ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED, 
FURNISHED, AND DECORATED 


909 STEINWAY HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


EDITH W. SHERIDAN 
906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 





Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


imple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs Furnished 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








$3 DENCE 
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The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give general 
suggestions for several room:, in reply to letters from 
regular subscribers to THE House BEAvTIFUL. But it is 

to charge a small fee for detailed plans for an 
satire floor or for the house as a whole. Replies will be 
sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. : ; 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible 
and written on one side of the paper only, The full name 
of sender should be written on plans and letters. 
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SPODE 


I have a number of pieces of Spode, estimated 
to be two hundred years old. Can you give me 
the value of this ware and something about it? 

G. G. T. 

Without having a description of your Spode 
china we shall be unable to tell you anything about 
it. Josiah Spode, Jr., operated his pottery be- 
tween 1800 and 1827. It would therefore be im- 
possible for a genuine piece of Spode china to be 
two hundred years old. From 1827 until 1833, 
the firm was carried on under the name, Spode, 
Son and Copeland. Later Copeland owned the 
factory. Copeland china is an outgrowth of Spode 
ware. Real Spode, that ware which was made 
between 1800 and 1827, is marked ‘“‘Spode,”’ either 
in an imprint, or painted in blue, purple or red. 
Porcelain is marked “felspar porcelain,’ and stone 
ware, is stamped “stoneware.’’ The number on 
your saucer is the stock number. Spode used many 
patterns, usually in combination with gold. The 
glaze’ is smooth and even, and the execution is of 
ahigh order. Spode porcelain is valuable. Spode 
earthen ware is not especially so, although all Spode 
is interesting. Should you have a picture taken of 
your pieces we shall be glad to give you additional 
information. 

Spode crockery, not china, is often found in this 
country. The blue is lighter than Staffordshire, 
but of interest to those who do not make “historical 
blue’”’ a specialty. 


WALL PROBLEMS 


We are building a home, a rough sketch of the 
plans of which I enclose. I am anxious that the 
color scheme should be correct. There are four 
large rooms in third story. Hardwood floors on 
two floors, woodwork natural finish, walls rough 
finished plaster, to be tinted (painted in bath room, 
back hall and kitchen). The house faces north. 

1. Color scheme for first and second floor. I 
am partial to green. Another member prefers a 
red or old rose hall. The parlor is to be finished 
in sycamore, mahogany furniture with rug com- 
bining buff, delicate green and a deep red. 

2. Hall finished in oak, living-room in quar- 
tered oak, a two-toned green rug and mahogany 
furniture chiefly. Nursery dark oak, red mixture 
rug. 
Dining-room a large sunny south room. Furni- 
ture two handsome old mahogany sideboards, with 
golden oak table and chairs (for the present). 

Kitchen finished in chestnut. 

The guest room faces north — mahogany furni- 
ture. Our room, golden oak furniture. Children’s 
room sunny south room, new furniture to be bought 
forthis. What color for bathroom? 

Second story birch or chestnut, natural finish, 
except hall which is in oak. Would you have 
rough or smooth finished plaster here? 

What color would you advise for the window 
shades throughout the house? What window 
draperies would you suggest for lower story? _Is it 
necessary to have portitres at doorways between 
hall and reception room and living-room and hall? 

M. L. H. 







































NO other design of book-case—whether Solid or Sectional— 
so truly typefies the Mission idea of symmetrical straight outlines as the new pattein 


Globe-Wernicke Mission Units. 


Made both in dull finish Quartered Oak and Real Mahogany with trimmings of solid brass, 
finished to correspond. 

Send for our.new catalogue containing Color Supplement showing seven different finishes appro- 
priate for a library. Prices uniform everywhere. Carried in stock by agents in over 1100 cities. 

Where not represented we ship on approval freight paid. 
Write for catalogue 106 L 





She Globe“Wernicke Co. Cincinnati . 


BRANCH STORES: NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash. BOSTON, 91-93 Federal. 











THIN PAINTS ARE NOT STAINS |\@2333aaaee 

no matter what the label (or the painter) says. They ee 
Jack the c'ear transparency and sott depth ot color of 
the true STAIN, such as 1 


CABOT’S SHINGLE STAINS 


—the original shingle stains, which have been used, 
imitated and abused for over twenty years, and are 
still the standard. No muddy effects, no blackening, 
no lifeless colors—no Avcrosene, but Creosote, the ** dest 
wood preservative known.’ —( Trautwine.) 


Si 
a 


Send for Stained Wood Samples and Color-Chart Free! 


SAMUEL CABOT, 
Sole Manufacturer 141 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 
28 Dearborn Ave., CHICAGO Stained with Cabot's Shengle Stains 
Agents at all Central Points. Robert C. Spencer, Jr., Architect, Chicago 
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Hand- 


woven Pueblo Indian Rug $10 
Zuni Indian Basket FREE 


This rug is 
hand - woven 
on primitive 
looms by 
Pueblo In- 
dians from 


$I 





nd light- 
Other 1 fast colors 


ning design in rich Indian red, black and white. 
= to order in this rug if desired. Heavy, close weave—will iast 














a. Regular value 818.00. We procure direct from our 
Indian weavers oe can therefore send prepaid 

anywhere in U.S. for only #10.00, To in- 
troduce to new customers this month, we 
willsend with each rug, genuine, hand- 
woven Zuni Indian basket, 14 ins. wide. 
retails at 82.00, Free. All prepald and all 
warranted genuine. Other Indian rugs 
hand-woven te order, any size, color or 
design. Art booklet showing Pueblo Rugs, Na- 
vajo Blankets, etc., in true colors mailed for l0cts; free with orders. 


Woves INdian Basket 25c 








Woven 


Hand-woven by Indians in’ Mexico from strong palm 
fibre. Uniquely colored, durable, useful, ornamental. 
8 inches high; fine for ‘den, sewing room, etc. ar- 
ranted genuine. Retails for $1.00, but fora limited 
time we will send, prepaid, for 25 cents (2 for 44cents, 
different designs). 


Genuine Indian Moccasins $1.50 


All Indian hand-made; raw-hide soles, buck-skin tone 
areeny beaded, sinew sewn. Will outwear two pairs 
shoes. Natural toot-shape, comfortable —_ just the thing 
for house slipper, garden or camp. by us direc! 
from the Indians and offered here at halt regular retail 
value. Note sizes offered; Indian's foot is smaller than 
white’s, hence large sizes are hard to procure. 

|, Smali amount bead work on top, size< up to 7, 


ng 
pair #225. Full beaded sors _ jan handiwork through- 
al 1°. i Hand wrought from = re coin silver in design of the 
Pricesas follows: %& in. — Pin 25e; & in. Charm, 
81.00; with three crosses 
Order today—money refunded if desired. 


air $1.50; ‘over 7s, supply limited, 82.00. ¥ beaded, finer 
ading and handiwork, like illustration, all sizes to 8s, 
out, all sizes to 8s, a pair 83, 
Hand-Made Sy k Pi 2 
SE sine Swastika Pin 25c 
Swastika Cross, the Navajo Indian’s symbol of good 
caw fortune. Genuine, artistic, popular. Special Sale 
plain, 25¢; 9-16 in. Brooch Pi ; Rings, any size, 35¢; 
Fine Fob of 4X in. Crosses, — Swastika’ Braselet with one cross, 
1 
Our new 80-pace art catalogue of Mexican Drawnwork, Indian Rugs, 
Pottery, Baske s, etc., Free with orders; alone 4 cents in stamps. 
The Francis E. Lester Co., Dept.R1 1, Mesilla Park. N.Mex. 
‘Largest Retailers Genuine Indian & Mexican Handicraft in the Worl? 









of Steel. 
- eR time. We have no aquate. 
= RANA I YYVVY) Sold to users at Wholesale 
7 Zote-8 afoot uP. C Cheaper 
e Free, 
BROTHERS, 
Muncie, ladiana, 


@ Box 375 
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~_ Cedar Lined 
Wardrobe Couches 





For Living Room, Den, Hall, Library and Chamber 


The most comfortable as weil as most durable 
couches made for the money. All stvles; uphol- 
stered in leather, fabrikoid, or choice of cloth. 


Besides, it is a real 


SELF-OPENING COUCH 


Fitted with Seng 
Pat. Top-Lift. 


Opens without moving 
away from the wall. 


A MOTH-PROOF CHEST 


have a dust- proof bottom, and 





These couches are lined 
with fragrant Red Cedar, 
afford just the place for 
safely storing furs, dresses or coats without folding. 


Send for free Couch Booklet “D” illustrating many hand- 
some styles. {ne of our dealers will deliver any couch at 
our price and save you all trouble and risk of damage. 


JAMESTOWN LOUNGE CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 


World’s Largest Makers of Box Couches. 
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“ “ From the hand-loom to the home’” 
Dorothy Manners R u g S 


Hand-woven 
.utiful creations of the skilled weay- 


t, particularly appropriate for fal] 
rnishing. 





Simple, artistic effects, charming in 
lves, and harmonize perfectly with 
furnishings of bed-rooms, din- 
»oms, bath-rooms, libraries, or any- 
re else. 
Durable, inexpensive, reversible, washable— 
iranteed fast colors. Sizes from 2x3 feet, at 
$1, 12x18 feet, at $36. Money back if not 
satisfactory. 
Our Color Scheme Department will help you se- 
t the right colors and sizes. Send sample of 
wall paper and rough plan of room. 
Write anyway for Booklet B, describing Dorothy 
rs Hand-woven Rugs, Carpets, Portieres, 


Couch and Table Covers. 
Special 
3x6 rug, in blue, green or pink. 


I$ Offer Money back if not satisfac tory. 


THE OLD COLONY WEAVERS 


Germantown, Pennsylvania 


‘A 





For $3 we will deliver, snpress pry 
paid anywhere in the U.S., sample 














A PROPERLY 
DESIGNED HOUSE 


Any other kind is, at best, 
ise. If you are going to build, 
concerning your location, 
f family and general requirements 

will design a home for you and 
it the sketch for approval. There 
be noc harge. 


H. CLIFTON TROUT, Architect 
1533 Chestnut St., - - Philadelphia 


home. 


me 











IT’S COSY 


Near the Fireplace 





Include a true Colonial Fireplace in your 
* House Beautiful 


design, 


own 


We select and furnish beautiful 
Fireplaces of moulded brick in tints an 
shades to suit your decorations. Prices, 
$10 up. Send for our large sMlustrated 
Desiqgn-Book, FREE. 


Colonial Fireplace Co. 
2527 West 12th Street, Chicago 
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A RARE PITCHER 


I have an old sugar bowl similar to one recently 


illustrated in your magazine. I send you a photo- 
graph. It is quite brown with age and the enamel 
covered with fine cracks. The handle is gone and 
the nob on the lid has been broken off and neatly 
cemented on so the damage is not noticed. Can 
you give me any information as to its kind and 
true value? . 
I have also a black Wedgwood cream jug in 
Queen Anne design, given in a set to my great grad- 
nts at their marriage; and also a very old 
snuff box of wood, with a quaint decoration origina- 
ted in Scotland. 
eo, t. @. 


The sugar bowl to which you refer us is one of 
pink lustre, made in England during the early part 
of the nineteenth century. In perfect condition 
it would be worth about three dollars. 

The black Wedgwood creamer is very valuable, 
and if in"proof condition and an authentic piece, is 
worth forty dollars. At a forced sale it might not 
bring that, but its value at the figure we give is not 
overestimated. It is especially interesting from 
the fact that it is a family piece—which of course 
adds to the sentimental value. 

The snuff box we cannot appraise without a more 
definite descripton. If round, and rather thin, 
and‘decorated with figures in color, it is probably 
worth five or six dollars. 


A REMODELED HOUSE 


I submit the following descripton of a house, and 
would ask you to advise me as to colors for walls 
and ceilings, treatment of floors, style of curtains, 





an ‘ 

The house was built about forty years ago. The 
outside is of pressed brick imported from Phila- 
delphia, with freestone trimmings, cut granite 
foundation. - It has a wide iron verandah running 
nearly the full length of the house (95 ft.) at the 
back facing the water, and a conservatory at the 
southern end. The woodwork throughout, except 
in the ell where we will have kitchen, etc., and 
servants’ bedrooms, is of solid walnut. The main 
hall has for floor marble tiles in white and dark 
brown. Two halls, leading from this at each side 
(one separated by an arch, the other by a door). 
The floors of these halls are covered by an oil cloth 
matching the woodwork, which we will leave. For 
furniture for halls, we already have stand for hats 
and umbrellas in walnut, grandfather’s clock, and 
table of mahogany. I have already heavy portieres 
in two shades of blue. What color would you ad- 
vise? What colors for walls and ceilings? Walls 
will all need paper. Should cornice contain all 
shades of the wall? The hall is fairly light. Ceil- 
ings of all rooms twelve and a half feet high. Rooms 
are large. 

The drawing-room and sitting-room open into 
each other with sliding doors. The mantels in 
both rooms are of beautifully carved white marble. 
I have one sofa or settee, ‘and three large chairs 
newly upholstered with light green silk brocade 
with traces of brown and red. Also some mahonany 
furniture, wicker furniture and odd pieces. The 
sitting-room opens into the conservatory and on 
to the verandah. The dining-room has walnut 
baseboard. The floors have narrow border of wal- 
nut and oak, which necessitates a large square of 
carpet, which I do not like for dining-room. 

he library is rather dark. Has unstained floor 
of pine, white marble mantel. I have walnut furni- 
ture. Reception room is the same. 

gay there are two bed-rooms, the paper of 
which will do for atime. It is light buff with white 
ceilings. Furniture walnut and mahogany, floor 
ine. In one room, which will be a child’s bedroom, 

been built a wardrobe or clothes press. It has 
been painted to imitate the walnut, and is very 


How to save DOLLARS in 





Cooking and Heating 


It has cost many stove users HUNDREDS OF WASTED DOLLARS to find this out. 


Cut out thisCoupon and mail to us and we will solve this problem for you. You will get 
all this information FREE 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


WRITE PLAINLY and only on ONE SIDE OF THE PAPER. 
Tue Micnuican Stove Company, Detroit, Mich. 


A STOVE or RANGE to meet the wants of all—also a complete line 


No attention can be given to your letter unless this coupon, fully filled out, ts attached, 








Address Manager Advice Department 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World 


Garland Gas Ranges. 














Send me free of charge your Stove Book on L 


Also your Expert Stove Advice free of charge. 
Indicate this way [MK] the kind of stove or range wanted 


My stove dealer's name. 
My Name 


Address 





Base Burners 
Heating Stoves 
Oak Stoves 
Gas Heaters 


Cast Ranges 
Steel Ranges 
Cook Stoves 
Gas Ranges 























LEATHEROLE 
FOR WALLS 


Have you seen it? It is used in the 


CHURCH APARTMENT 
HOME OFFICE 
SCHOOL HOTEL 


It is handsome, hygienic, health- 
. saving. It will interest you. 


Send for samples and circulars. 





THE LEATHEROLE CO. 


24 East 22nd Street NEW YORK 


"A TECO 




















| 631 CHameer of Commence 








Is not a Commonplace Event. It signifies something 
more than merely a perfunctory gift-time 
lt means that those who have that kind of a Christmas 
believe in true beauty, and know it when they see it. 
Decide early. You know that 


TECO POTTERY 


has reached a niche in the National! Pride of American men 
and women of culture which renders it a subtle compili- 
ment either to give or to receive an example of it. 

So pure ts tt in classtcal beauty of form—so restful 

and joyous in tts indes ribable clean, sweet tone 

of “TECO GREEN” —that the well-bred eye 

loves it as the ear loves a strain of pure melody. 

Above is shown a NEW ROMAN SALAD Bow, of height 5 
nches, 11 inches across, heavy white glaze within—and the 
price Ten Dollars. Probably to be found at the Best Store 
in your region. Write tor dealer's name and NEW TECO 
BOOK, edition de luxe—sent with the compliments of 


THE GATES POTTERIES 
CHICAGO 
= 














The CANTSLIP BATHMAT prevents 
falls. Covers entire length of tub with a 
layer of non-slippery, sanitary white rubber. 
Cleanly, comfortable, lasts for years. Six 
sizes; 36x15 inch fits average tub; $3.00, at 
your dealer's or us, delivered east of Omaha. 


THE CANTSLIP APPLIANCE CO. 


58 Pine St., New York 


WHY WAIT FOR A FALL? 


Haven't you some one in your family who can’t stand 
it? Rheumatic people, old people, weak people, deli- 
cate women, need some protection in the bathtub. 
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Berkey & Gay Furniture 
ids 7 : 


Co. 


C h 





fact that they are exactly what a man wants. 
keeping clothing in good order, with conveniences 
for hanging suits, trousers and ties, with compart- 
ments for everything his toilet requires. It,is not 
an auto-valet unless it is a Berkey & Gay. 


Send for Our New Edition de Luxe Booklet 


In order to give some idea of the beauty, dignity, substantial- 
ity and worth of our furniture, we will have ready for distribu- 
tion October Ist what we consider the most exquisite furniture 
no - ever issued, produced at large expense for a limited 
edition 


Its daintiness, handsome illustrations and artistic treatment 
are in accord with its title, ‘‘ Furniture of Character,” which it 
most interestingly describes. 


This booklet was not designed to be sold 
nor aimlessly circulated, but intended for 
Hae ons interested in substantial artistic 
urniture, to whom it wil! prove a delight. 
All such sending 10 centsin stamps or coin 
to Dept. E for mailing will receive a copy. 
Should it not please, we will return remit- 
tance. 


Our shopmark inlaid in the wood in every 
piece enables you to distinguish Berkey & 
Gay furniture. 

Leading furniture dealers carry it on their 
floors. 





“Our Shopmark 
Guarantee 





Jor Furniture of 
Character” 





The Auto-Valet--The immense popularity of our Auto-Valets is due t 
They supply his 


needs I 





wash stand and chair. 


furniture 


( arpet 
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favorites and beautiful new designs for sumn 


DO YOU WANT A oe wee HOME ¥. 
Like this, or one equally beautiful i: 
designs are original, artistic 
and speci a are full and complete 
you ~ for the least poosibie money, 
Let me hear from yo 


ad 


and ec r l t ed M 
AndlI sig tt 


if you prefer to have e espex 





books are: NEW PICTURESQUE COTTAGES. (¢ ry g g and ' 
q tiful designs for suburban homes, fro rm $2, 5600 te $6,000, P y 00. 
i] OF BUNGALOWS. A unique and ar t k 4 t f ' 
om ane one anda half ~t. bungalowsin va $1,000 up. I 
by mail, $2.00, 1906 EDITION PICTURESQ(E SUMMER COTTAGES, ‘Vou. ill 


E. E. HOLMAN, H. 1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$1.00. | 











Spring and Fall. 






Address: 


- one. 


FIREPLACES remove the chill from the house in 
Have you seen our illustrated cata- 


logue of BRICK MANTELS? We will send you 


Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Company, 165 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., Dept. 14. 














West Point, N. Y., Aug. 23, 1900. 


tions for furnishings and fittings. 


magazines. 
on the best grade of paper. 
its XIth volume. 


29 West 34th St., - - 





THE CRAFTSMAN is one of the handsomest of the 
It is generously illustrated in sepia-toned ink 
The October number begins 


If you are interested in life at its best and in its most 
satisfying development in every day experience, 
YOU NEED THE CRAFTSMAN AND WE WANT YOU TO HAVE IT. 


THE CRAFTSMAN MAGAZINE 


will prove a valuable and interesting addition to your peri- 
odical list and an ornament to your library table. 


GUSTAV STICKLEY, Editor & Publisher 


New York 


**T have taken for several years your CRAFTSMAN and have admired both its prin 
a@ much more real and efficient intluence for truth and simplicity of living than the 
As essentiaily a periodical of character, 1 acclaim and commend it to my friends. 
that 1 have quoted from your articles in my lectures to cadets.” —Col. Charles Hi 
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A MAGAZINE OF REAL CHARACTER AND WIDE 


THE CRAFTSMAN 


It is doing a great work in cultivating a better Art, and in n 
every useful kind as to make it a joy to the - eam and a benefit to the world 
building and Home-making receive a large share of attention, 


INFLUENCE IS 











OUR OFFER: 




















What can be done with it? 
for this room, I want a small bed, a dressing table, 


For furniture 


Would you approve of green 
und br: ass 3 bed, and the other articles green stained 
If so, what for walls, ceilings, curtains, 


5.¢e tC. { 
Tt he guest - chamber will have furniture of walnut. 
\ll bedrooms have mantels of white marble, with 
eptions of one, which has the same as described 
lining room. What colors for guest chamber? 
In the bathroom, with baseboard of walnut, what 
1 of inexpensive wainscot would you advise? 
\lso will linoleum or oil cloth be suitable for floors? 
What color for walls and ceilings? 
L. C. M, 
Your house presents interesting possibilities. In 
first place it is so spacious that it will be possible 
excellent results. We are glad that the 
are twelve and a half feet high instead 
een feet as indicated in your first letter. Very 
gh ceilings are difficult to treat satisfactorily. 
Inasmuch as your portitres for the lower hall 
would be best to make that color the 
one wall paper—either a plain 
, or a two-toned blue, or one in which blue was 
mbined with a color used in one of the adjoining 
ns. The cornice should be painted the color 
» ceiling ,which would better be a tone lighter 


the walls. 


» secure 
] 
A 


1 
Walls 


ef Oty 


lue it 


linant 


in the 


The drawing-room and sitting-room would be 
the latter in the 
partly suggested by 
and partly for the reason that green 
edium shade is excellent for a drawing-room. 


le brown 


ractive in green 


This scheme is 


and brown, 
ting room. 


ee 
upholstery, 


is a very livable color for a room in 
deal of time is spent. For floor 
erings we would advise large rugs—either orien- 
r Wilton. If the latter, use green in the draw- 
und brown in the second room. These rugs 
The wall paper for the 
ting-room better be plain, and the drawing-room 
es: ceilings would be effective in yellow, 


4 great 


ially two-toned. 


llow over-curtains of raw silk in both rooms. 

ortieres matching the walls would be better 
figured ones unless you wish to use tapestries. 
in yellow 
-two shades of yellow, 
ceiling yellow. 
and yellow madras is 
A large blue and white 
particularly if you use 
he furnishings of the room—cushions, china, 
marble is charming with yellow, 


lining-room would be attractive 
rge figured pattern 
ind white, as you prefer; 

ngle hanging of green 
i for the windows. 


ld be pleasing here, 


Rccnmiiines 

green and blue. 
lark library would take buff well, or a deep 
nge, curtains figured orange and green or arange 
he latter if it opens off the hall. The 
yn room could be a continuation of the same 
lmost any color arrangement harmonizing 

he adjoining rooms. 

he second floor, the buff wall paper which 
retain will be harmonious with the 
and so 
| blue. The bedroom set of ash and maple 


wish to 

Green combines well with buff, 

t be especially harmonious with walnut. It 

improve the furniture if it were stained to 
the woodwork—or it could be painted. 

e child’s wardrobe painted to look like walnut 


painted white, or scraped and stained 
Painting to imitate wood is seldom success- 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








Refinish Your Furniture 








Do It Yourself 


Interesting, simpleand fascinating. Our 
practical Free Book makes it a simple 
matter to finish or refinish furniture, 
woodwork, floors in Weathered, Mission, 
Mahogany, Flemish and other effects with 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax. Apply John- 
son’s Prepared Wax with cloth to any 
finished wood and rub toa polish with 
dry cloth. A beautiful finish will be 
immediately produced. It cleans, 
preserves and polishes the wood in 
one operation. 











“A Complete Finish ai 


For Furniture, Woodwork and Floors 


Sold by all dealers in paint—io ct. and 25 ct. | an 
size cans. 


It produces a beautiful, lasting and sanitary finish and pol wh 
dust will not adhere. It will not show scratches, blister, peel « 
Fine for linoleum, oilcloth and leather. 


Our book explains how you can easily change the color and finis 
to harmonize with your woodwork or furnishings 


We save you money by telling how old, discarded, poorly fin 
ture can be made serviceable and stylish. 


Write at once for 48-page color book, regular 25c edition, that ; all this information. Sent 
free postpaid for a limited time. Mention edition H. B. 1 


S. C. Johnson & Son = = Racine, Wis. 


“ The Wood-Finish luthore 
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BIRCHES 





From a Photograph by Henry Fuermann 
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ISLAND COUNTRY HOUSE 


WILSON EYRE, ARCHITEC 


House of Miss Alger and Miss Fuller, Great Neck, Long Island 
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HE value of a picturesque 
setting is well set forth in 
the home of Miss Alger and 
Miss Fuller at Great Neck, 
Long Island. The type of house 
selected is particularly adapted 
to an informal garden, and in 
both the architectural and land- 
scape features, Mr. Wilson Eyre has 
been extremely successful. The 
word ‘‘informal”’ is not used in the 
sense of ‘‘hit or miss,” for every 
portion of the garden was definitely 
planned, but it produces the im- 
pression of having ‘‘grown that 
way” and greater praise could not 
be accorded it. The hedge, the gate, 
the sunken pool, the sundial, the 
wild growth of flowers are part of a 
well-defined scheme. Whether seen 
from the east or the west, the north 
or the south, the house makes a 
charming composition. The well 
defined roof lines, the picturesque 
treatment of windows and doors, 
and the absence of one meaning- 
less architectural feature render the 
building especially attractive. 

Vines grow rapidly on Long Island 
and already the gray stucco walls 
are veined with a network of green. 
Around the pergola and the windows 
of the library, Japanese ivy and 
wild grape grow luxuriantly, and in 
a few years the south walls will be 
hidden in leafage. Then, even more 
than now, it will have the appearance 
of a foreign dwelling. Mr. Eyre 
has followed no style slavishly, but 
the general outlines suggest the 


time-mellowed farm houses of 
France and Normandy. In Italy 


one finds the stucco villa and in 
England the plastered house of an- 
other type. In adapting such a 
style, the architect has departed 
from the prevalent half-timbered 
and colontal lines with which we are 


i 














residence or a country home. In the pres- 
ent instance he has been particularly 
happy in ground plan as well as facade. 

A hooded porch gives entrance to a large 
‘hall with a spacious library on one 
I side, and a beautiful dining-room 
with a garden frontage on the other. 





f From the bay-window of this room 
one looks out beyond the hedge 














to the garden pool below. If one 








familiar by much repetition. The beauty 
and practicability of these styles we would 
not deny, but at times it is refreshing to 
find a house which is frankly something 
else. Mr. Eyre’s work bears a strong in- 
dividuality whether the design be a city 


enters at the straight and narrow 
entrance, the existence of the pool, 
the hedge, the gate, and the fair green 
garden is not suspected. If one enters by 
the pergola, the house is for the moment 
forgotten in the attractions of flower and 
shrub. But the interior is so well fur- 
nished, so harmonious in detail, so full of 
that elusive charm which we call atmos- 
phere that it would be a mistake to linger 
too long in the garden. 





The Pergola 
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MOVEMENT’ IN 


(Continued from the Oct 


MONG the pottery exhibits, specimens, 
of Grueby, Dedham, Newcomb, and 
the jars of William Bulger formed 


an exhibition in themselves. The following: ‘We have pledged 
metal work raised the most enthusiastic ad- never to produce anything that 
miration. Hammered silver, copper, and a man to make or to sell. We 
laid work, with rough cut jewels, were well fore us the ideals of honesty 
exhibited. In the embroidery and textile solidity of construction, utility 
department, some handwoven coverlets from bility of place, and esthetic effe 
Berea College showed good examples of the Besides the cabinet-making i 
work of the North Carolina mountaineers. ried on at Eastwood, a subur! 
This work received a medal at the Paris Ex- other industries are maintained 
hibition. man’s Building, which possesses f 
The Deerfield Society exhibited some rooms, well-lighted working of 


beautiful specimens of blue-and-white needle- 
work. This society is a pioneer of village 
industries, and dates from 1896. It was 
organized by Miss Margaret Whiting and 
Miss Ellen Miller, for the purpose 
of reviving the New England em- 
broidery of the eighteenth cent- 
ury. The old designs are not 
copied, but the spirit of colonial 
design is followed as nearly as 
possible. Vegetable dyes are used 
for making the various colors. 
About thirty workers are now em- 
ployed by this society, who are 
paid by the piece. These em- 
broideries are sold through the 
Arts and Crafts exhibitions, and 
at an annual summer exhibi- 
tion at Deerfield. Mrs. Madaline 
Wynne introduced the making of 
raffia baskets. 

Among the beautiful rugs shown 
at the Minneapolis Exhibition 
were the Abnakee rugs made by 
the woman of Pequaket, New 
Hampshire. This rug-making in- 
dustry grew out of the conviction 
of the importance of giving con- 


connected with the craft 


ifts are gi 


possesses a forge and casting 


Amazon Stones and Silver 
L.' E. Mann, Grand Rapids, Mich 


genial and remunerative employment to a number of craftsmen are eng 
country people, as a preventive of migration ducing hand-wrought objects 
to the cities. copper. There is also a textil 
The Arts and Crafts Exhibition held at needlewomen, who are engaged 
Syracuse, N. Y., in May 1903, under the ing original designs upon uni 
auspices of the United Crafts, was an ade- made in the craftsmen’s drafti 
quate representation of the actual state of It brought together in repeat 
American handicrafts, and caused intense the best representatives of local 
interest among those who were active in drew many professional visitors 
fostering decorative and industrial arts. No tant universities, and noted 
pains were spared to make it a great success. workshops. 
The exhibition was held in the Craftsman’s The exhibition included exam 
Building, the publishing house of “The and leather work, cabinet-m 
Craftsman.” Through Mr. Gustave Stick- binding, book covers, and boo! 
ley’s efforts, the craftsman’s workshops are ics, textiles, basketry 1ined 


becoming a center of the Arts and Crafts cartoons for the same, design 
movement. In 1902 it was run on a profit- 
sharing basis; $2,000 was set aside to be 
divided among the workmen. This sum was 
divided with shares of from $5 to $100, the 


amount awarded to each craftsman being 


exhibited at Rochester, N. Y 
The Boston Society of 


one of the most active societies 


HISTORY OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


By MABEL TUKE PRIESTMAN 


shall degrade 


large lecture hall, where lectures on subject 


late the craftsmen in their w 





gaged in pro To 


in iron 


p es 
1King, 


plates, ceran luca 
s for letters 
and lettering, printing, jewelry, 
work. The same collection wa 


Arts and Crafts is 


AMERICA 


Issue .) 


lic exhibition. The society now main- 
permanent exhibition and_ sales. 
ym, where numbers of hand-made articles 
kept on view. This society takes a very 
h standard of work, and has been the model 


ourselv¢ 


» have set numerous societies throughout the coun- 
of mate: ‘Mr. Arthur A. Carey is president of 
ind adapta society, and in its early years contributed 
ect its support. 
ndustry, cat Mr. Frederick A. Whiting is the secretary 

» of Syracusi | general supervisor of the business, while 
in the Crafts s. Mary Ware Dennett is advisor in art 

ne editoria tters. It is now affiliated with a hand- 
fices, and shop, which is self-supporting. The 


ftsmen produce metal work, wood work, 


ven to stimu velry, and leather work. Point-lace jis 
rk. It als ide in a number of beautiful designs, 
its, in whicl ston has become such a center of the 


movement, that an Arts and 
Crafts high school is proposed as 
a part of the public school system. 

Chicago was one of the first 
cities in America to feel the influ- 
ence of the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment. The Chicago society was 
organized in 1897. Annual exhi- 
bitions are held in the Art Insti- 
tute. The shops connected with 
the Hull House Labor Museum 
play an important part in produc- 
ing practical craftsmen. Book- 
binding, carving, potteries, metal 
workers, lace-making, spinning, 
weaving, and basketry, are among 
the industries. 

Another important feature in 
the Craft movement is the In- 
dustrial Art League, organized in 
1899, through the initiative of 
Oscar Lovell Triggs. The pur- 
poses of this organization, as set 
forth in its prospectus, were: 
provide workshops and tools for the 
artists and craftsmen, and means 
the exhibition and sale of their pro- 
in reprodu ( 3. 2. To give instruction in the Arts 
fabrics Crafts. 3. To establish Industrial 
iibraries and Museums. 4. By pub- 
ed reunions lications and other appropriate means to 
Arts and Crafts. The object 

society was to provide opportunities 
acilities for craftsmen, wishing to work 

pendently, as well as a central workshop, 
of meta where experiments might be carried on. 
ities of the League were mostly of 
tional and social nature, which in- 
Mass- 
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e room 


jue ia 


1 
‘uiture, and ote the 
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ass, and 


lectures on industrial topics. 


tings were also held for presenting the 
and needle s of industrial art and industrial educa- 
is afterward The Society also maintained an 
ition and. sales room. This Society 


ng accomplished its pioneer work, the 


in the coun-_ | ue was discontinued in 1904, its inter- 


based upon the character of work and try. It was organized in 1897. For the having been assumed by ether organiza- 
length of employment. The ideals of the first three years it confined itself to social The active interest taken in the 
eraftsmen’s workshops are expressed in the meetings and addresses; and a temporary ment in Chicago gave opportunity for 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ] 


many small Guilds and Schools to come into 
existence. Among these was the Longwood 
Art Industrial and Stock Company, with a 
workshop equipped for making furniture, 
interior furnishings, pottery and metal work. 
Flax was also grown in the gardens sur- 
rounding the workshops, and classes were 
held, both for adults and young people who 
came from long distances, and boarded in 
the vicinity during the summer months. 

The South Park Workshop Association 
maintains a workshop for those who desire 
instruction in the various arts and erafts. 
The membership fee of $5 a year pays for 
the privilege of using the workshop and its 
equipments. This society is extending its 
facilities, and technical lectures on subjects. 
connected with the Arts and Crafts are given. 
Independent studios have produced much 
excellent work, and the products of the 
Wilro shop, the Kalo shop, and the Swastica 
shop are sent to many exhibitions. 


A Morris Room 


A unique Arts and Crafts Exhibition of 
special interest to the admirers of William 
Morris is held in Chicago, in the form of a 
Morris room, and is furnished with the pro- 
ducts of Morris’s own establishment, and 
other articles conforming to his ideas. 

A permanent exhibition is held in New 
York, under the name of ‘‘The Guild of Arts 
and Crafts of New York,” and maintains 
classes in handicrafts, as well as conducting 
courses of lectures. An annual exhibition 
is also held each spring, and many beautiful 
examples of handicraft are exhibited. A 
few of the members of the Society live at 
the Guild House; they also have their 
studios. 

The crafts represented include bookbind- 
ing, metal work, leather work, basketry, de- 
signing, dyeing and weaving. Among the 
smaller associations is the Brush Guild, 
which produces the Perkins pottery. This 


Silver Spoons 
By M. H. Norton and Jane Carson 


is built up by hand, 
without the aid of 
wheel or mould, and is 
made on Etruscan 
lines. 

The Pratt Institute 
at Brooklyn is an im- 
portant feature in de- 
veloping the manual 
skill of young people, 
and also works in con- 
nection with various 
settlements. 

“The Rose Valley 
Association” at Moy- 
lan, near Philadelphia, 
has followed closely 
the tenets of the ‘‘Guild 
of Handicraft,” at 
Chipping Camden, 
England. An old site 
of land on which were 





Repoussé Copper 
The Craftsman Shop, Syracuse, N. Y. 


deserted inills has been purchased by the 
Association, and the ruins have been turned 
into well appointed workshops, where crafts- 
men can work under ideal conditions. This 
picturesque valley, so beautifully situated, 
is only fourteen miles from Philadelphia. 
Ridley Creek supplies the power necessary 
for the shops, and pure water for the com- 
munity. Model workmen’s cottages have 
been built, and beautiful furniture is made, 
which will last a life time. 

The Village Press is another of the Rose 
Valley interests, and among other miscella- 
neous publications, ‘‘The Artsman” comes 
out monthly, a magazine which tells of the 
joy of creative work, and all that interests 
craftsmen, and others who are striving to 
solve craft problems. 

A Guild Hall for lectures and entertain- 
ments, a Guest House or village hostelry for 
the visitor keep up the social interest. Sev- 
eral well planned homes are being built for 
those who wish to live a simple life, and 
who desire to work in the shops or studios 
under the auspices of the Association. 


or 





The Craftsman Workshop, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Craftsmen, authors, and artists are finding 
their way to this village, and become en- 
thused with the art spirit, and the conditions 
which help to produce MEN. 

The association was incorporated in 1901, 
and now maintains in Philadelphia a sales- 
room where Gothic furniture is exhibifed and 
sold. 

In .a few years it would seem that Phila- 
delphia will become a center for craftsmen, 
judging by the excellent work done by the 
children at the public school of Industrial 
Art, under the teaching of J. Liberty Tadd, 
who trains the mind, the hand, and the eye, 
by his unique system of manual training. 
What has been accomplished by the hun- 
dreds of children who have passed through 
the school speaks well for the value of the 
combination of manual training and art 
work. 

Many of the pupils pass on to the In- 
dustrial School of Art for Adults. This 
school teaches all the crafts, and emphasizes 
the importance of technical knowledge re- 
quired by large employers of labor. Among 
the many industries taught, that of weaving 
on Jackard looms, is one of the branches. 

Pottery Making 

Before the Arts and Crafts movement 
made itself felt throughout the country, 
much interest was taken in the making of 
pottery, and painting of china. The Pottery 
Club of Cincinnati was a pioneer in these 
handcrafts, and the beautiful ‘‘Losanti 
ware,” made by Miss Louise McLaughlin, 
has received wide recognition. The Rook- 
wood pottery, also founded by a woman, is 
decorated mostly by women who have 
graduated from the Art Academy of Cin- 
cinnati. The interest in Keramic arts is 
sustained in Indianapolis by the “Indiana 
Keramic Association.”’ Exhibitions are held 
yearly by the association, at the John Herron 
Art Institution. Interesting pottery is made 
at Dedham, Mass. The work of Messrs. H. C. 
Mercer and W. R. Mercer, at Doylestown, 
Pa., has come into use for architectural 
purposes. 

The Art Department of the Newcomb 
Memorial College, New Orleans, La., began 
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the manufacture of decorated pottery in 
1895. Students in the Art Department are 
admitted to the potteries for instruction in 
applying design to pottery. As soon as the 
work reaches the required standard, it is 
purchased by the college for sale or exhibition. 

The graduates of this women’s college may 
remain, if they like, as independent producers. 
This ware is one of the most beautiful in 
America, and has won medals at the Paris, 
Buffalo, St. Louis, and other expositions. 

Some of the best known summer schools 
for teaching handicrafts have been estab- 
lished at Alfred, N. Y.; Ipswich, Mass.; Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y.; Byrdcliffe, Woodstock, N. J., 
and in the Adirondacks. 

The Hingham Society of Arts and €rafts 
was established in 1901, at Hingham, Mass. 
The Society has a prominent exhibition and 
sales room, and the handicrafts exhibited 

















































embroidery, beadwork, furniture, piggins and 
churns, wood toys, copper and silver bowls, 
and jewelry. Bayberry dips and netted 
fringes are some of the recent innovations. 
The Village Press, together with book-bind- 
ing, lettering, and the designing of book 
covers, forms one of the chief interests of this 
old time village. 

The organization of societies of handi- 
craft in various parts of the country takes 
the form of a protest against prevailing 
standards of taste, and suggests methods 
whereby the systems of art instruction in 
public schools may be infused with the spirit 


T is surprising how many people can live 
on and on for years, in a depressing 
environment, when a few dollars, a little 
paint, a little time and thought spent 

in using them, will work wonders in the way 
of improvement. The great trouble is, that, 
having few dollars to spare, many are dis- 
couraged in the beginning, think nothing 
can be done with so little, and live on and on 
in their dingy homes. Not long ago, we 
bought an old run-down house in the country, 
and what we accomplished in the way of 
renovation with a small outlay seemed such 
a miracle to our neighbors that possibly 
others may be interested in how we did over 
one room. 

One of our friends, a young teacher, was 
so delighted with our simple, dainty bedrooms 
that she begged me to suggest some changes 
in her own dreary room. A little brother 
had promised to help her, and she thought 
she could spare fifteen dollars, if anything 
could be done with so small a sum. When 
I saw the room, it seemed almost hopeless. 
The furniture, most of it, was of the cheapest 
painted kind. The woodwork was painted 
a dark slate-color, which for some reason 
seems to have been the fashion in the country 
years ago. The walls were tinted an indis- 
tinet gray to match the woodwork. Alto- 
gether the outlook was discouraging, and 
only two things seemed really worth saving; 
an old-fashioned cherry bedstead with high 
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consist of reed and raffia baskets, rag rugs, . 
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of creativeness along better lines 
training and arts and craft 
in hand, and in this respect the Society 
Arts and Crafts, Grand Mic] 
unique among organizations of its kind 
this country. The work of the 
year takes the form of a practical schoo 
design, together with monthly 
occasional exhibits 

A feature of the work of t 
the method in which the art of 
taught. The clay is rolled out 
the piece is shaped by building 
upon the other, until complet 
coils are smoothed to 
applied, thus following 
of the Indians. 


ectures 


societ 


potter 
ropes, 
up one 
1 
wnen 


cethnel ind tne aesigi 


Arts and Crafts at Grand Rapids 


Under the directorship of Mr. Forrest Er 
merson Mann, the Society is doing 
work, and a summer school for ‘‘ Crafts 
Arts,”’ at Port Sherman on Lake Michi 
is also under the instruction of this gift 
teacher, who stands for pro 
and is inspired by the best 
Art. 

The Society has been organized since 1902 
but the classes have only 
last year. 


exce 





ressive methoa 


age 
been held for t 


tive mode 


ideals of Moder 
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ne 


At Dayton, Ohio, there is an active societi 


conducted on lines similar to the Gra1 
Rapids Society. Mr. Mann 
the classes for teaching crafts, 


up the work at Grand Rapids 


had charge 


Scholarshi; 


By KATE RANDALL 


turned 


before he took 


corner-posts and an imost nev 
ingrain carpet — a soft dove-color with sma 
figures in a deeper shade. This carpet 


decided to take as the keynote of 
and see what could be done We 
it in a very light shade of gray pa 
deeper than a tint, and with this the 
brother painted the 
coats, to cover the old slate-colo1 

After the woodwork was finished, we too 


the roo! 


WOOaWOrK three 


matched 
int, hardly 
voung 


cood 


what paint we had left, and added whit 


until it was almost white, and yet had 
shadow of the gray. We 
on the furniture with the 
bedstead. When the paint was 

dry, one coat of white coach-varnish 
almost as hard and as glossy as 


pertect 
made 
ename 


exception of th 


f 


Between the front windows were some plail 


shelves for books, and these 3 painte 
the same shade as the woodwork. With 
much gray in the carpet and woodwork, a 
a gray shadow on the furniture, we 
some strong color to give character to 

room, and as two indigo-blue and white 1 
rugs had just come n the 

selected a wall-paper that wou 


with them, a white ground with a trellis pat 


tern, over which ran a vine 
glories. 
picture-rail. 


It covered the side wa to th 
Above the nd on the 


L 


offered for the benefit of pupils from the 


lanual Training and High Schools, who 


uld otherwise be unable to attend the 
isses. 
Among the best known of the Dayton 
idicrafts is the beautiful work in jewelry 
gned and executed by Mr. Brainerd 
soniune 
[he society conducts a salesroom adjoining 
e studios, and exhibits work periodically 
ull parts of the country, as well as from 
own members, who now number two 
a ae 
[he Dorchester Arts and Crafts Society, 
ranized in 1902, is composed of many en- 
isiastic workers, who not only do excellent 
rk, but are becoming the center round 
other smaller Massachusetts societies 
focusing. Massachusetts is rich in pos- 
sing many active societies, who do their 
ta in advancing the aims of the society. 
ong these are Malden Arts and Crafts 
iety, the new Clairvoix, at Montague, 
e Southampton, and the Greenfield Society 
Arts and Crafts. ° 
New societies are coming to the fore all the 
.e, and the interest taken in this movement 
ems to permeate all classes of society, not 
y by co-operative work, but by individuals 
ivate studios. Many beautiful examples 
work are sent to exhibitions by individual 
't workers, showing what exquisite and 
ginal handicrafts are made by those who 
ike the perfecting of some special craft 
r life work. 


HOW WE DID OVER ONE ROOM 


ling, the paper was a plain white watered 
per without a border. In a small, low 
ym, the effect is much better without a 


few yards of blue and white cretonne in 
iinty pattern made a cushion for a small 
king-chair and curtains for the book- 
lves. Plain dotted Swiss curtains for the 
ee windows cost little. These were quite 
but were simply made and finished only 
deep hem. Ruffles are very pretty 

en they are quite new, but they launder 
ily, and soon have a dejected look. Both 
white Swiss and the bookshelf  cur- 
ns were hung on small brass extension 
s, which can now be bought for five or 
cents each, and are a simple and satis- 

y way of hanging. 

[he pretty wall-paper, the soft gray carpet 
harmonized so well with the fresh, light 

k and dainty furniture, the blue 
white rugs before the bureau and wash- 
1, white spread on the bed and table, 
a big blue bowl filled with pink sweet 
on the bureau, all so transformed the 
that no one would have recognized 
the same place. The small brother and 
ister have done all of the work with the 
ption of hanging the wall-paper, and the 
le, including the rugs, curtains, brass 
and big blue bowl for flowers, had cost 
han the fifteen dollars originally laid 
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ENTRANCE TO A NEW ENGLAND GARDEN 


Among the most picturesque accessories of a garden is a well designed wall, with a gate or entrance. 


It provides not 


only a valuable architectural feature, but serves the practical purpose of screening kitchen gardens and laundry yards. 




















HARDANGER EMBROIDERY FOR HOME 


ARDANGER or Norwegian embroi- 
dery is one of the handsomest and 
most satisfactory importation of 
needle art. It has passed the fad 

stage with us, and is now secure in its place 
of practical usefulness as well as decorative 
beauty. 

This style of embroidery is one of the oldest 
in the history of needle craft, the ‘‘ Kloster ” 
stitch, which forms the outlines of the pattern, 
having been introduced into Norway by the 
nuns when that country was yet Catholic. 
Originally there was no open-work in the de- 
signs, but a woman of Hardanger added this 
feature, and when her pieces were first exhib- 
ited, centuries ago, the king of that day was 
so pleased with them that he had a special 
medal made in honor of the originator. In 
Denmark, at the present time, even the 
humblest houses are stocked with sheets and 
pillow-cases made beautiful by this work, 
and these are not only for state occasions, 
but for every-day use. 

The uses to which Hardanger embroidery 
is adapted are various. Whole bedrooms 
may be decorated with it. A bed-spread 
with a deep Hardanger border and shams to 
match is the highly valued possession of one 
woman, who spent the past winter’s evenings 
in making them. Sash curtains of scrim 
with a Hardanger border are handsome 
enough for any home, and on this material 
especially the work progresses rapidly. The 
fact that this embroidery may be laundered 
repeatedly with only ordinary care adds an- 
other strong point to its practical value. 

While any cloth of even basket weave 
may be used, such as scrim, etamine, voile, 
etc., the most desirable material is the regu- 
lar Hardanger canvas, manufactured espe- 
cially for the work. Cotton cloth is also to be 
preferred to linen, because the latter turns 
yellow with age, while the former remains 
perfectly white. In selecting the thread 
with which to embroider, care should be ex- 
ercised to procure that which will not turn 
yellow when laundered. 

A blunt-pointed, long-eyed needle is re- 
quired for all parts of the work. The stitches 
and designs are not difficult to make, care 


N an old-fashioned house is a room, 
which has recently been redecorated; 
so that THe House BrEavuTIFUL may 
know what has been accomplished, the 
following description is given: 
The room is large, bright, and airy, with 
one western and two northern exposures. 
The color scheme chosen is deep cream 
and two shades of delft blue. The wood- 
work is wide old-fashioned pine, painted 
ivory color. The ceiling has been painted 


a charming pale blue, and drops on the walls 
to the picture-molding, three feet below. 
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and accuracy being required rather thar 
usual skill in execution. Do not draw 
stitches too tightly. The clotl of f 


texture and does not draw easily 
hoop may be used or not, as pref 

Hardanger work is all done ii 
sign, and since the whole is but 
of the squares, the description of or 
square in a given design is 
number of squares and the size of ea 
is governed entirely by the size of the pie 
desired. The threads must be counted car 
fully before commencing 
or outline, stitches must be made before a1 
cutting is done, for these stitches ; 
stay for the cut work. 


a 
Dn * 


The Important Point 

Take a square sixty threads 
way. Commence at the cor! nd take fiv 
stitches overfourthreads. Then turn atright 
angle and take five stitches over four thread 
the opposite way of the cloth, using the la 
hole of the block completed for the first hole 
the new block of stitches. This the most in 
portant point to remember in Hardanger 
work, for in no other way can the blocks be 
connected so as to form a perfectly 
turn. No knots are made in 
fasten ends; they are simply wover 
stitches on the wrong side of the work. Thi 
outline of Kloster stitches must be worke 
entirely around the square before any cutti 
can be done. 

Having completed the outline, the 
are nextcutand drawn. ( 
of four threads where the outline stitche 
form an edge, and not where they fall lengtl 
wise, for it is these stitches which hold the 
squares together after the intervening threads 
are cut. When alternate .s 
threads are removed, the inside of tl 
will form a lattice work, as can be 
counted in the lower right-hand ion of the 
square in the detail embroi This lattice 
is next woven into solid bars by taking a 
stitch over and under two threads until the 
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rs are finished. Then alternate openings 


worked with a simple lace filling stiteh. 


hich is made by catching the thread in each 


which forms the small square. The 
ner of doing this is also plainly shown jn 
er parts of the present suggestion. A 
ewhat more elaborate picot stitch is some. 
‘s employed in the filling. It is made by 
ing the thread and putting the needle 


rough the loop twice. 


\ 4 


ter the weaving and filling of all the 


ares is finished button-hole the entire edge. 


f 


[t may then be trimmed close to the pattern 


nn 
en 1n 


the lower left-hand corner of the de- 


lembroidery. To provide additional safety 


ched 


a 


raveling, this edge should then be 
on the machine close to the purl. 


a No. 8. knitting cotton may be 


rked in with the buttonholing, in which 


the machine stitching is not necessary, 
e regular Hardanger canvas and silks or 
for the stitches can be purchased at 
ost any fancy work department in the 

The canvas costs from seventy-five 
to one dollar and a quarter a yard, 
rding to the width Of the cloth. In the 
er stores pieces with a corner started are 
By the help of this beginning, 
ne can fail to be able to finish it. No 
ping is done, so stamped patterns cannot 


ior sale. 


purchased. 
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not forget that in Hardanger embroi- 
the beauty and value of the work depends 
the accurate counting of the 
| threads. A mistake of a single 
will throw the design out, and the 
cannot be corrected subsequently, as 
k progresses. The mistake would 
not only in the square in which it was 
but throughout the entire series of 
The weaving and filling are done 
a finer thread than that used in the 
ter stitches, the size depending, of course, 
fineness of the cloth used. 


rely on 


] es ant 


res 


the 


While the greater quantity of Hardanger 


roidery is done with white threads upon 
ite material, variety may be attained by 
ise of colors in the work. A dark scrim 

ked with crewels or coarse silks produces 
tiful oriental effect. 





AND IVORY BEDROOM 


BY 


ELEANOR BROCKENBROUGH 


The design used throughout the roon 
is the Gingkho motif. The Gingkho is a 
native tree of Japan, which has a graceful 
leaf, resembling the maidenhair fern leaf 
The frieze is a stencil of this Gingkho design 
with deep blue stems and leaves of daffodil 
yellow. Below the molding deep ivory 
color, almost a yellow, very warm and rich 


The floor, which 
18 


in tone. was of old rough 


rds, was filled and painted a deep yellow- 
n, harmonizing perfectly with the walls. 
1e curtains are made of coarse linen 
with a heavy cord running along the 
These are made straight, with Ging- 
lesign appliqued in deep blue and 
w on each end. Across the top is @ 
‘e, with a band of deep blue linen 
ed on in blue and yellow. 
dresser scarf, sewing-table scarf, 
hanging, pillows, and bedspread 
| of linen, designed in the same pattern. 
the floor is a large Japanese rug of 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


deep blue and white. The design goes very 
well with curtains, etc. Other small rugs 
ysed are “‘ Dolly Madison” rag rugs in shades 
of blue and white. : 

Over the mantel (which was a very un- 
attractive black iron mantel, now painted 
like woodwork) hangs an old mirror with 
a mahogany frame. It has been in the 
family for a hundred years. The fiddle- 
back chair and sewing-table are also old. 

As the main idea has been to have this 


room cool and simple in appearance, very 
little furniture and few pictures have been 
used. Over the sewing-table, hangs a Jap- 
anese water-color in cool grays and browns, 
showing a bird on a cherry branch and a full 
moon in the background. Near by hangs 
the one picture which seems to have 
been made for the room, or the room made 
for the picture. “The Dutch Girl,” by 
George Hitchcock, is painted in beautiful 
blues, yellows, soft greens, and grays. 
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Around this picture is a rich gold frame, per- 
fectly plain. 

Knowing that all scarfs and hangings are 
of linen, floors and walls oil paint, rugs of 
cotton, everything, we might say, can be 
cleaned with soap and water. 

Candles and candlesticks are liberally 
used, and even the gas lights have the ap- 
pearance of candles. The room is most 
attractive to its owner when seen by the 
soft glow of candle-light. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AN OLD FURNITURE 


VI. 


N the last days of our wedding tour 
we passed through Mendham, having 
left the clipper in Salem harbor and 
continued by the motor car, on the 

road home. The June sunshine sparkled 
against the windows of the pretty homes and 
glowed warm and bright on the well-kept 
lawns and bright flower gardens. Cynthia’s 
hand crept gently to my knee and rested 
there flutteringly as we passed Greystone. 
Weeds were growing in the brick path lead- 
ing up from the gate and the house looked 
dark and bare. 

I put on speed and swept out of the village. 

“Home !” I cried and Cynthia smiled 
again. 
. Down Morristown’s superb Madison Ave- 
nue we sped, past its great pillared mansions 
with their marble terraces, formal gardens, 
great stables and noble lawns, past bits of 
woods and smiling fields, over the crest of 
the Orange Mountains and down to the 
nest I had been for so long unconsciously 
feathering for this fair new occupant. Cyn- 
thia gave a little ery of wonder and pleasure 
as we turned into the gravel drive-way and 
halted at the foot of the rose garden. To- 
gether we alighted and walked up the narrow 
walk with rose trees on each side. She paused 
a moment at the sundial and read the in- 
scription carved on the side: 


“Sunshine and shadow,— so, too, our 
lives are made, 

But ah ! how great the sun, how small 
the shade !” 


Oto, my Japanese boy, met us beaming at 
the door, but retired shortly, as I wished to 
be alone with my sweet little wife as she 
saw her new home for the first time. With 
constantly varying tokens of delight 
she explored the oak wainscotted hall with 
its carved Jacobean chairs, the library where 
she greeted, like an old friend, the scrutoir, in 
the purchase of which my aunt had out- 
witted me and then presented it to me,— an 
incident I had related to her more than 
once,— and or? the landing on the stairway, 
the tall clock **which was my first old 
furniture purchase and which led to such 
far-reaching results. 

Her trunks had arrived shortly after the 
wedding and my aunt had added a few fem- 
nine touches to Cynthia’s dainty bedroom, 
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where some of the furniture she had used at 
Mendham and which I had ruthlessly car- 
ried off, now newly done over, was waiting 
to greet her. The walls were papered one 
third of the way down with a French wall 
paper of pale pink flowers on a white ground. 
Below the white picture molding was a pink 
and white stripe paper. The woodwork was 
white enamel. By the white draperied case- 
ment window looking out over the rose gar- 
den was a great, square, wing chair with 
carved legs, upholstered in linen taffeta, fig- 
ured with green leaves and red roses on a 
cream background. Near it stood a small 
mahogany sewing table with four square 
drawers, with glass handles supported by a 
polished column. The four-post bed was 
very lightly curtained and the highboy in the 
corner was the one I had borne away on the 
occasion of my first visit to Mendham. The 
dressing table, too, was once used there by 
Cynthia. 
In the Colonial Dining-room 


A little later we dined, vis-a-vis, in the 
Colonial dining room, its walls wainscotted 
in cherry, stained mahogany and with a dark 
tapestry above. The polished mahogany 
table with its heavy columned base was 
partly concealed beneath the damask and 
the flowers, the Sheffield plate and the. old 
cut glass. We talked, however, not of the 
old, but of the new. Cynthia presided with 
charming grace as hostess at her own table 
for the first time and my cup of happiness 
was full. Early in the evening the car was 
brought around and we drove down to my 
Aunt’s. 

“And now,” said my aunt, after we had 
described our trip and the home-coming, 
“upon this historic occasion, let us explore 
the secret compartment in the clock.” Cyn- 
thia glanced at it observingly for the first 
time and uttered a slight ejaculation. 

To say was todo. I took off my coat and 
removed the glass-faced top, lifted out the 
long pendulum, took the weights from the 
chains, lifted out the works, and, with great 
care, put the long empty case over on the 
floor. The ladies bent eagerly over me as I 
unscrewed the false bottom and gasped aloud 
as I drew forth a packet of papers and two 
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small parcels wrapped in cotton cloth. In 
an instant I had a long sealed envelope open 
and in my hands was the missing will of my 
wife’s aunt ! 

When I announced this portentous news 
the two ladies dropped, speechless, into con- 
venient chairs and I revealed its import. 
In it the old lady had bequeathed what lit- 
tle fortune she had to an errant brother,— 
the sisterly heart remaining true to him 
after all,— except the Mendham home “and 
all that should be contained therein at the 
time of her death,” to her beloved niece 
Cynthia, who had shown a true affection for 
it and who had brightened its rooms so often 
by her visits. 

Cynthia, a trifle dewey as to her blue eyes, 
exclaimed, “Mine! ours] the dear old 
Mendham house! We will make it our 
country home and spend part of each sum- 
mer there and run up once in a awhile in 
winter and give jolly little house parties ! 
We can put back the wood paneling in the 
dining room which Aunt Cyntbia tore out 
and stored away down cellar. and restore 
the dear old-fashioned garden to its glory ! 

“Does this mean,” I askeJ, solemnly, 
“that I must take back all the furniture I 
have been so industriously collecting from 
it all these months ?” 

“No, indeed,” she replied, “I love them 
better than ever where they are.” 

“But—but—” interrupted my aunt, still 
bewildered, “how did the will come in 
that clock ?” 

Cynthia turned to her in explanation. 

“She sold the clock,” she said, “to Old 
Pierre some time ago. It was the first piece 
of her old furniture she disposed of. She 
was very absent-minded at times and evi- 
dently had entirely forgotten about the will 
and the secret drawer and Old Pierre never 
discovered it.” 

“And it was Old Pierre who let slip that 
the highboy was for sale there ! That is how 
I came to discover the house.” 

“And how I came to discover you,” I 
added, sitting down beside Cynthia. 

“Well, you’ve got me to thank for it all, 
said my aunt triumphantly. “Aren’t you 
glad I got interested in old furniture?” 

Cynthia and I ran over to her and kissed 
her. 

The End 
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Several of the 
houses designed by 
this group have 
been illustrated in 
our} pages and this 
Lake Forest dwell- 
ing is an excellent 
example of the 
sec hool—for 
school it may be 
called. 

Lake Forest has 
done much for 
her house builders 
in providing a fine 
natural setting. 
Green lawns and 
old trees soften 
the lines of roofs 
and chimneys, 
blending with the 
gray of plaster 
and the warm 
tones of the 

shingles. 
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LOUIS XV FURNITURE AND DECORATION 
FOR INEXPENSIVE HOUSES 


T is customary to think of the great 
French styles as fitted only for the homes 
of millionaires, and if the gorgeous rooms 
of Versailles and Fontainebleau are tak- 

en as models, this theory is undoubtedly cor- 
rect. But the sumptuous apartments of kings 
and queens show but one phase of the style 
—a true phase, but only halfthe story. That 
there is a simple side to the Louis XV and 
Louis XVI styles of decoration many peon'e 
donot know. The ball-rooms of the verv .ich 
and the gilded parlors of our mammot: hotels 
are the examples with which they are familiar. 
They judge the styles accordingly, and 
rightly believe that they are out of place in 
the average home. Occasionally these rooms 
are good specimens of the ornate side of the 
style in question, and are thus valuable 
examples of period decoration; but often they 
are not, and show only vulgar ostentation 
and reckless expenditure. Good or bad, they 
are almost valueless to the average house- 
holder, for they represent an outlay far beyond 
the average income. 


Fake Furniture 


To the perplexed housewife who is furnish- 
ing her home, the expensive Louis XV fur- 
niture is almost a mockery; hundreds of 
dollars for the genuine pieces; many, many 
dollars for the glittering reproductions — 
all equally out of place in her modest home. 
Good reproductions are not decried. Many 
gala apartments are furnished with them, 
and when well executed they have the dignity 
belonging to all faithful copies, but they are 
never inexpensive. Then there are repro- 
ductions of another type; imitations they 
should be called, for they do not reproduce. 
They are the travesties of the cheap shops 
which often catch the fancy of the women 
of little money and no taste — or perhaps 
of taste which has never been trained, or 
taste which has been perverted (if one wished 
to take the stand that taste is not born with 
& person). It is hardly necessary to dwell 
on this furniture of gilt and tinsel — on the 
insecure chairs of satin and plush, on the 
fragile tables of gold nand onyx; on 
the so-called Vernis-Martin cabinets, dec- 
orated with crude shepherds and shepherd- 
esses andsticky with varnish. To many 
people it is the only French furniture they 
have ever known. except what they see 
illustrated in books and magazines devoted 
to the homes of millionaires. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Louis 
XV furniture is eschewed by people of taste 
and moderate incomes. The wise h use- 
keeper avoids it, furnishing her house with 
mahogany of colonial design, or with arts 
and crafts pieces of stained oak, confident 
that, with the proper setting, either style will 
be suited to her rooms. If told that the 
Louis XV style would be appropriate in her 
house, she would be highly skeptical. If she 
argued the matter she would say, ‘‘1 dis- 
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like ornate wall decorations and furniture. I 
wish my house to be simple and livable, and 
inexpensive. I could not afford the French 
style, and should not want it if I could.” 


French Palaces 


Interior decorators — some of the best in 
this country — have done much to foster 
this standpoint. They have ignored the 
simpie side of the style, even when it was far 
better suited to the rooms they were treating. 
It is natural that they should take French 
palaces for models, as these are available 
through countless illustrations, but they have 
gone to infinite pains to copy the most sump- 
tuous of the interiors, neglecting the private 
rooms, the petit apartments, in which Ver- 
sailles, Fontainebleau, and the Trianons 
abound. These rooms are more simple than 
many in our own houses, and afford a striking 
contrast to the Louis XV apartments with 
which we are familiar. They have all the 
requirements for the horrified housewife 
who wished her house to be simple, livable, 
and inexpensive. 

The word ‘‘inexpensive”’ is used here in a 
relative sense, and comparisons must be 
made with the styles found in our homes. 
Good furniture is never cheap, but the argu- 
ment we would make is this, that a room 
may be fitted in Louis XV _ style, which 
includes wall treatment and furniture, and 
cost no more than the same room fitted, with 
equal care, in colonial style. The expense 
will be greater in some one detail and less in 
another; the total cost may be made the 
same. 


What the Style Means 


In all rooms the question of the wall treat- 
ment comes before that of the furniture; 
therefore we will consider this important 
subject first. A few ornamental details do 
not make a style. Bow-knots and ribbons 
and rococo scrolls do not constitute Louis 
XV decoration, and a room begun this way 
will probably be a failure. ‘Proportion. and 
balance come first, and the ornamental fea- 
tures later. There was a period in rococo 
decoration, more particularly ‘n furniture 
making, when balance and unity were dis- 
regarded, but with this pxrticular phase we 
are not now concerned. he proportions 
of the panels in a Louis XV rou.r are very 
important. They differ from those .1 vogue 
during Louis XIV’s time, and they ar.: quite 
unlike those of the Louis XVI style. A 
paneled wall must be used, and it remains for 
the mistress of the house to decide between 
wood paneling and paper hungin panels. The 
beauty of a room paneled in wood cannut be 
overestimated, whether it be in one of the 
French styles, in the old English manner, or 
in our own ¢o!lonial fashion. Wood paneling 
is a permanent decoration, and is therefore 
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economical in the end. Inasmuch as the 
Louis XV panels must be painted, a soft wood 
can be used, thus reducing the expense. 

Many professional decorators are unfa- 
miliar with the principles underlying the Louis 
XV style and it is too much to expect that 
home decorators will have mastered them. 
A careful examination of the photographs of 
Versailles and Fontainebleau is recommended. 
If photographs are not available, illustrated 
books on French decoration of the eighteenth 
century will prove of assistance. First con- 
sider the wall panels, their shape and char- 
acter, and their size in proportion to the 
height of the wall. A small room treated 
in Louis XV will be more useful than a large 
one, for the large room of the average house 
is needed for a living-room, and the French 
style is too formal for that. Almost every 
house has a room for which this style is emi- 
nently fitted — a reception room, or a small 
sitting-room, where a lighter effect is needed 
than is practicable in the living-room, which 
is usually given over to stained woodwork 
and burlap. 

It may be said in explanation of the 
word “formal” that a Louis XV room of 
the type we have in mind is no more formal 
than a colonial room. Both are formal in 
the sense that they are unfitted for lounging, 
and both have that dignity and reserve 
found in apartments where the wall treat- 
ment is itself a decoration, where the furni- 
ture is not crowded, and where there is little 
bric-a-brac. 


The Foundation of Things 


if the walls are paneled with wood they 
need no further enrichment; if they are pan-— 
eled in paper the panels should be outlined 
with narrow moldings, but whatever scheme 
is chosen the proportions should be the same. 
There are several varieties of Louis XV pan- 
eling, but the type chosen is divided into 
three vertical divisions; a long panel in the 
center, with a panel at the top and at the 
base, the vertical line of each being half the 
vertical of the center panel. This is an ex- 
tremely simple method of dividing a wall, 
and may be chalked off by an amateur. With 
this scheme, the ceiling is paneled also, the 
center being a division four times the size of 
the surrounding divisions. It is taken for 
granted that the doors and windows are 
already in place, and that they are built in 
the ordinary rectangular way. If by chance 
they terminate in an arch, this curve must 
be repeated in the upper lines of the main 
pane'. On either side of the doors, the 
windows, and the fireplace the panels should 
be half the width of the others. 

If wood paneling is chosen, either ivory 
paint of a French gray is advised — a gray 80 
pale that it looks like silver in the high-light; 
if paper is selected there is a wider choice, 
and the walls may be made more decorative. 
Ivory or gray is still advised, but d22>: 
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tones may be chosen than are advisable in 
paint, and the panels should be outlined in 
delicate moldings. Decorators sometimes 
use stucco, or other compositions, for these 
moldings, but wood is a better medium. They 
may be left in the natural wood, or they may 
be painted or gilded. If the latter method is 
employed, the gold must be of good quality. 
Gray panels outlined in white produce a 
charming effect, particularly if the woodwork 
is painted white. Just how much ornamen- 
tation may be given to the moldings, indi- 
vidual taste must decide. In all Louis XV 
rooms of the best period the vertical founda- 
tion lines are straight. The lower horizontal 
lines are often straight— always in the 
lower panel. The central or important panel 
is treated with more freedom. Both hori- 
zontal lines may be flowing. The upper 
panel may be treated similarly, or it may 
have a straight upper line and a flowing-lower 
one. It is well to make a drawing of the 
panels and experiment on paper before 
making the moldings. The moldings are in 
reality frames which outline the panels, and 
must be delicately executed. 


Framing the Panels 

One clever woman had a foreign frame- 
maker design her a Louis XV picture-frame, 
and used this as a model for her center panel. 
The motif was a variant of the shell, the 
acanthus leaf, and the scroll, all exquisitely 
simple. Using this as a basis, she designed 
the moldings for the upper and lower panels. 
The stencil scheme she used in a bedroom, 
first papering the walls with a moire paper 
of a rose du Barry shade and simulating 
panels with the stencil. 

If the task of designing the’moldings is too 
much for the home decorator there is another 
alternative. She may go to a professional 
decorator and ask him to give her estimates 
on a Louis XV wall treatment. If he under- 
stands that she does not wish a floral paper, 
he will show her how a correct effect may 
be obtained by paneling, paper being used 
for both panels and moldings. Having 
studied the subject, she will know what she 
wishes, and will not be dazzled by horns of 
plenty, musical trophies, and laurel wreaths. 
She will have learned something of the style, 
and thereafter it will have a personal interest 
for her. 

Having decided the wall treatment, she will 
next consider rugs, hangings, and furniture. 


The rug question is very simple: one large 
rug of French or American weave, a gray 
ground if the general tone of the room is 
gray a deep cream if the walls are ivory, 
with a repetition of scrolls and acanthus 
leaves. The pattern will be that of an old 
French carpet, and the colors will be so 
softly blended — pinks and pale greens and 
ambers — that the effect will be harmonious 
With walls so delicate in tone, a rug of strong 
colors would spoil the room The deep 
crimson carpets seen with many white and 
gold walls are enough in themselves to kill 
the effect. Yet crimson is often chosen for 
a Louis XV room. 


Actual Furniture Needed 

The furniture is a very important feature, 
and here it is well to state that many pieces 
are not needed. A canape or sofa, two arm- 
chairs — one if the room is quite small 
several single chairs, and a table are ample 
A cabinet, if one has something appropriate 
to place within.it, is a decided addition 
Many high-class furniture firms make excel 
lent Louis XV furniture, and they are now 
giving special attention to the plainer models 
Some firms will take orders for simple de- 
signs, and finish them to suit the wall scheme. 
French walnut and Circassian 
used extensively and are beautiful woods, 
but they are expensive, and will be a little 
heavy in color for such a room as we have 
described. They are most harmonious whet 
picked out with gold and used with a back 
ground in which there is a good deal of gold 

Enameled furniture the color of the wood 
work — white or gray as the case may be 
is advised — plain enamel for the smallet 
pieces, and for the larger pieces, similar 
enamel with the slight moldings and enrich 
ments painted to match the moldings of the 
walls. The sofa and two chairs should be 
upholstered in some Louis XV material — a 
tapestry reproducing Aubusson or Beauvais, 
or a silk and wool brocade with delicate rococo 
ornament. It is well to go to a reliable 
decorator for these fabrics, as it is easy to get 
astray in these matters and confuse Louis 
XV and XVI. The colors in the upholstery 
should carry out the tones of the rugs 
Rose-pink may be emphasized, or that 
silvery blue which is seen in many French 
brocades. Individual taste will govern thes« 
matters. 

Toward the end of Li 


walnut are 


uis XV’s reign 








WOMEN’S VIOLET 


VIOLET farm is the latest venture of 

two enterprising north shore women, 

Mrs. George C. McReynolds and Miss 

Nina F. Howard of Glencoe, who have 

in a year built up a business supplying 
the local florists. 

“We started our farm last spring in the face of 
the most discouraging prophecies from our friends 
and the keenest competition of violet-growers of 
New York,” said Miss Howard, in speaking of the 
undertaking. ‘But we believed we could be suc- 
cessful. e had studied the best scientific methods 
of growing the plants, had imported the best soil 
obtainable, and built a greenhouse fully adapted 
to our needs, so we just went ahead, and we have 
found it to be a paying proposition. 


‘‘Our first experiment was in making cuttings 
from the violet farm of Miss Chittenden at Lansing, 
Mich., a woman who has been a most successful 


grower. These didnot thrive, and we next import 
ed 3,000 cuttings from the Hudson River country, 
where violet culture has been most successful. It 


D. Rockefeller 


is not generally known that J 


has the largest violet farm in America, at Tarry 
town-on-the-Hudson, and our cuttings came from 
that part of the country. 

“The first rule is to keep the temperature of the 
greenhouse between 45 and 50 degrees. Violets 


are spring flowers, and wither and droop if the 
temperature is not at the right degree. Most 

ple think the double violets have no fragrance 
ecause most of those that we get in Chicago ars 
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e furniture came into vogue and gained 
it popularity during the succeeding 
riod. Cane pieces follow the lines adopted 


the furniture makers of the period, 
umely, the curving leg, and other char. 
eristics which have been enumerated 


previous articles in this magazine. The 
nes of the chairs are wood, but the backs 
vell as the seats are of finely woven cane, 
erican decorators have reproduced some 
1ese designs, and we would call attention 
heir fitness for the Louis XV room. 
irtains in the eighteenth century were 
to exclude light and drafts. The 
essing’’ of a window for ornamental pur- 
; came at a later day. Some latitude 
be exercised in the treatment of win- 
for our present civilization demands 
h shades and curtains. A simple hanging 
rocade is recommended for the windows, 
h in the room under consideration will 
bly not be more than two in number. 
brocade in the predominating color of 
room may be used, or a figured material 
he pattern of the upholstery. 
The Final Touches 
tle brie-a-brac is needed here. The 
‘1, enameled like the rest of the trim, 
nold a pair of sconces and a clock. 
ii be an easy matter to find the clock, 
'rench designs in timepieces have always 
popular. A Louis XV clock anywhere 
1 a Louis XV room is painfully out of 
but it is the only thing to use here. 
onces may be found at lamp and can- 
ck shops, and will compare favorably 
e with good sconces of colonial design. 
same thing may be said of andirons. 
tel and grate shops carry period designs, 
simple Louis XV fire-dogs are no more 
ive than good brass ones of colonial 
rn. French sconces and andirons are 
ly brass, but they have a fire-gilt finish. 
possible to spend a great deal of money 
uis XV accessories, but it is also pos- 
to obtain correct appointments at 
nable figures. 
neled walls need no pictures, but one 
» French prints harmoniously framed 
ve a personal touch to the room. A 
reproduction of some court beauty 
| be quite in harmony with the deco- 
scheme, or some court scene, where 
imes and colors fitted gracefully into 
ickground. 
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in New York and lose their fragrance in 


supply 2,000 flowers a week, and as they 
our patrons within two or three hours at 
ost from the time of cutting they retain their 
nee. They are also larger and of a deeper 
han the New York flowers. Next year we 
} go in for violet culture on a much larger 


hile the work is not hard,” said Miss Howard, 

juires infinite care and vigilance while the 

plants are growing. As a career for a woman, 

growing offers greater inducements than 

al ing I can think of, particularly to women 

v vish to remain at home and who are fond of 
ntry life.”’— Chicago Daily News. 
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Il. THE 


F all the romances connected with 

the ancestral homes of Great Britain 

there is none more strange than the 

one known as the ‘“‘Seeret of Gla- 
mis,” the latter a castle in Forfarshire 
that is said to have been the scene of 
the tragedy of ‘‘Macbeth,” and which, 
since the fourteenth century, has been in 
the uninterrupted possession of the House of 
Lyon, of which the present Earl of Strath- 
more is the chief. In the case of mosi 
haunted castles, the identity of the ghostly 
visitant is known, and his history forms 
part of the family annals and of the county 
lore. But the ‘‘Secret of Glamis” (pro- 
nounced Glahms) is enveloped in a mystery 
which subsists to this day, and the knowl- 
edge of its nature is said to be restricted to 
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MYSTERY OF GLAMIS CASTLE 


the ‘‘reigning’”’ Earl of Strathmore, to his 
eldest son and heir, to whom it is imparted 
when he comes of age, and to the factor of 
the estate, all three of whom are sworn to 
secrecy by the most cast-iron, blood-cur- 
dling oath. It is generally understood that 
the mystery is associated with the exist- 
ence of one or more secret chambers in the 
huge old castle, a castle of such vast pro- 
portions that the outer courtyard alone is 
half a mile in length, and it is to the three 
persons whom I have just enumerated that 
the location of these chambers, and the 
reason for their being thus closed, is alone 
known. But according to the general be- 
lief, the secret chamber or chambers were in- 
habited for many years by some human 
monstrosity or maniac, a son of the eleventh 


Glamis Castle 


or 


ys) 


Earl of Strathmore, born in 1801, and who, 
strictly speaking, should have succeeded 
him in his honors, instead of his grandchild, 
the offspring of a younger son, who followed 
him as twelfth Earl of Strathmore. It is 
curious that nothing is recorded of the Glamis 
Castle mystery prior to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and Sir Walter Scott seems to have 
ignored its existence on the occasion of his 
first stay at the Castle in 1794, but refers 
to it in connection with visits paid more 
than a quarter of a century later, not 
long before his death. According to the 
pages of “Burke” and other standard 
* Peerages,” the eleventh Earl of Strath- 
more had one son, George, who was born in 
1801, and who died in 1834, leaving two 
sons, who successively became twelfth and 
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thirteenth Earls of Strathmore, after their hour later that the bell was rung. The 
grandfather’s demise. Now, there is every house party soon broke up, and the guests 
reason to believe that their father, George, left, more convinced than ever that some 
who died as Lord Glamis in 1834, had an where in that immense old castle an eldest 
elder and twin brother, probably a monstros- son of the eleventh Ear! of Strathmore, a 
ity, and who survived him until an advanced maniac of great size and strength—perhaps 
old age. For in 1885 I can recall the quiet a monstrosity— was kept in captivity, 
comment caused in certain circles by the guarded by men hired ostensibly as cel 
appearance in the Edinburgh “Scotsman,” larers, and that access to the secret apart 
among the death notices, of the following ment where this lunatic was confined led dies had partly completed their task, when 
brief announcement: ‘‘Died—Thomas, through the cellars where the wine was » men, who had been out shooting, re- 
Lord Glamis, aged 84.”” The “Peerages” kept. red. As soon as ever Lord Strathmore 
will be sought in vain for any mention of There are several houses of the old nobil the towels, he guessed what they por- 
his name, and no reference was made to his_ ity in Great Britain and on the continent ided, raced to the Castle, where he sound- 
demise in thejEnglish papers, or in the news of Europe that offer well-known instances rated his wife and her friends for their 
columns of the Scottish press. Who, then, where eldest sons, born as monstrosities or regard of what they knew to be his 
can have been this Thomas, Lord Glamis, as imbeciles, have been quietly set aside shes, and at once caused the towels to 
who died in 1885, at the age of 84, unless it placed in secret confinement, and classed 


en of the house party endeavored one 
iy to solve the mystery as to the local. 
of the secret chamber by going, with 
Lady Strathmore’s permission, from room 
room and hanging a towel from each 
vindow. They were convinced that an in- 
pection from the outside would then show 
e secret chamber, the window of which 
uld display no such white emblem. The 


was a twin elder brother of the grandfather 
of the present Lord Glamis, 
born in 1801, and died in 1834? 

It is the late Lord Strathmore, 
who, by a remark made on one 
occasion, gave rise to the belief 
that the occupant of the secret 
chamber or chambers at Glamis 
Castle was a monstrosity. For 
on being asked one evening by 
some old friends what they con- 
cealed, he exclaimed solemnly, 
“If you could guess the terrible 
nature of the mystery, you 
would go down on your knees 
and thank God that you were 
ignorant of it.” 


The Struggle in the Cellar 


At another time, the flate Earl 
of Strathmore, when the claret ran 
short after dinner, went himself 
for a further supply to the cellar, 
instead of sending the butler or 
one of the footmen for more. He 
was gone for a long time —so 
long thatihis guests wondered at 
first, then became anxious, and, 
mindful of the mystery, finally 
went to look for him. They had 
reached the cellar door, when 
the Earl flung himself out, and 
shut and locked it behind him. 
His clothes were torn, his face 
was bloody, and he showed 
every sign of having been in a 
violent struggle with somebody 
or something in the cellar. Who 
or what it was he would not say, 
and he begged his guests not 
to ask. But they subsequently 
discovered that the chief cellar- 
man, or the man hired as such, 
had died, and that there had 
been considerable difficulty in 
filling his place. Two or three 
men had been tried, but after a 
short experience did not care to 





as dead, their birthright passing to the 
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The Drawing Room Mantle 





removed. The present Lord Strathmore, 
» succeeded to the Earldom a couple of 


years ago, came of age in 1876, 
and a number of the Scottish and 
Englith newspapers, in recording 
the event, described how the 
‘““ Master of Glamis,” after receiv- 
ing the congratulations of his 
family and relatives, was taken 
by his father, and the factor or 
agent, into the library for a pri- 
vate conference. What was said 
to him there was not disclosed. 
3ut he emerged “ looking very 
white and horrified, and did not 
take any further active part in 
the festivities of the day.” 


The Peasants’ Explanation 


Of course the peasantry of the 
district have other explanations 
of the secret chamber at Glamis 
Castle. One tale—which has ob- 
tained widespread credence—is 
to the effect that the first Lord 
Glamis, who was a very godless 
man, was reveling and playing 
cards one Saturday night with 
the wicked fourth Earl of Craw- 
ford, known as ‘‘ Earl Beardie,” 
whose name as such still survives 
in Scotland as a nursery bugbear, 
to terrify mischievous children 
into good behavior. So engrossed 
did the two noblemen become in 
their game, that they forgot the 
approach of the Sabbath. An 
aged retainer at length ventured 
to remind them of the hour, but 
he only got sworn at for his pains, 
and both averred, with mighty 
oaths, that no matter what day 
it was they would go on playing, 
“if needs be, till the Day of 
Judgment.” In vain the old 
man protested, until finally his 
master, angered beyond measure, 
ran him through with his sword, 
the wounded, man being just able 


stay, one of them leaving with injuries of the 
same sort as those sustained by the Earl. On 
the day following this episode, Lord Strath- 
more suddenly appeared in the hall, and ad- 
dressing his guests, said: ‘“‘I want to ask all 
of you tojgo at once to your rooms, and to 
stay there till the bell rings.” Ali hurried off, 
and it was not until three-quarters of an 


‘ag himself out of the room. As the 
struck midnight, so the legend runs, 
Prince of Darkness appeared, to inform 
that he had taken their lordships at 
r word, and, according to tradition, the 
are supposed to have thereupon closed 
n them forthwith. Behind those walls 
wo nobles are alleged to have been 


next heir. Perhaps the most notable case 

of this kind was that of the eldest son of the cl 

second Duke of Queensberry, in the reign the 

of Queen Anne. ther 
Laurence Oliphant, almost as celebrated 

in America as in England, as a diplomat, wall 

author, and traveler, used to relate how, in 

when staying at Glamis Castle, the wo 
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playing cards and casting dice ever since, 
throughout all these centuries, and are 
doomed as a penance for their hasty vow, 
and for their crimes, to continue doing so 
until the Day of Judgment. It is said that 
oftentimes in the dead of night the mysteri- 
ous rattle of dice is heard throughout the 


Castle. : a 

Sir Walter Scott, in describing how he 
spent & night at Glamis Castle, seems to 
have reveled with a sort of eerie enjoyment 
of the weird traditions of the place. He 
writes: ‘‘Malcolm II.—the King Duncan of 
Shakespeare’s ‘Macbeth’ — was supposed to 
have been murdered in one of the rooms of 
the Castle, and I must own that as I heard 
the door of my own bedroom shut and my 
conductor’s footsteps die away, I began to feel 
myself too far from the living, and some- 
what too near the dead.” Sir Walter also 
relates how he was shown in the armory of 
the Castle the suit of armor and the sword 
worn by Macbeth, and which are on view 
there to this day. 


Burned?as a "Witch 


Nor are these the only tragedies and 
dramas that are linked with the history of 
this old Castle. Many of the Lords of 
Glamis have met with violent deaths, three 
of them, all brothers, succeeding one an- 
other in the honors of the house. Most 
terrible of all was the fate of the wife of the 
sixth Lord Glamis, a sister of the sixth Earl 
of Angus. She was accused, together with 
her eldest son, of designs against the life of 
King James V., by poison or witchcraft, with 
the intention of restoring the house of An- 
gus to the throne, her principal accuser 
being her own second son, a lad of sixteen. 
She was burned alive on Castle Hill at 
Edinburgh, as a witch, after being terribly 
tortured, while her eldest son, likewise 
condemned to death, on the scaffold was 
respited until he should have attained his 
majority. Before that time had arrived, his 
younger brother had confessed that his 
whole story had been a fabrication, and the 
young noble was released and restored to 
his estates and title as seventh Lord Glamis. 

Lord Strathmore, who is the twenty-sec- 
ond Lord Glamis, and the fourteenth Earl 
of Strathmore and of Kinghorne, is de- 
scended from Sir John Lyon, the son-in- 
law and secretary of King Robert II., who 
granted to him the Lordship 
and the Castle of Glamis, in 
1372. During the near six hun- 
dred years that the Castle has 
been in the possession, of the 
family of Lord Strathmore it 

, Of course, received many 
additions, and much was done 
towards beautifying it by the 
first Earl of Strathmore, who may 
be said to have, in a measure, 

‘modernized it’’ under the direc- 
tion of Inigo Jones, about three 
hundred years ago. It is to this 
Lord Strathmore that are due 
most of the architectural fea- 
tures, including the superb grand 
staircase, up which eight people 
can walk abreast, and each step 





In the Crypt 


of which is fashioned out of a solid block 
of mahogany. The ninth Earl likewise 
added to the grandeur of this stately 
abode. He was enormously rich through 
his romantic marriage to the great heiress, 
Miss ‘Mary Bowes, of Durham and of 
Streatham Castle. This lady married as 
her second husband that notorious adven- 
turer, Arthur Robinson Stoney, who was 
portrayed by Thackeray under the name 
of “Barry Lyndon,” and who spent the 
last twenty-two years of his life in King’s 
Bench prison. 


A Relic of the Pretender 


The Castle is full of historical treasures 
of every description, and not least among 
them is the watch which the Young Pre- 





tender left there under his pillow when he 
rode off with eighty of his companions, after 
spending a couple of nights in the Castle. on 
his way to Scone, in 1716. The bed which 
he occupied is likewise still in existence, 
though its hangings have been destroyed by 
ruthless tourists, who were formerly allowed 
to visit the Castle. 

Glamis is so immense that it would take 
far more space than I have at my disposal 
here to attempt to give any detailed descrip- 
tion of its various features. It has been 
rather aptly described as ‘‘a little town 
within a fortress,”’ and is remarkable for its 
immense height, the number of steps to be 
climbed from the front door to the top story 
being over 140. Standing as it does in 
the center of the vale of Strathmore, in the 
most picturesque portion of For- 
farshire, it furnishes, to a greater 
degree than any other medieval 
castle in Scotland, an impres- 
sion of the antiquity, of the 
historic grandeur, and last but 
not least of the romance that 
characterize the houses of the 
British aristocracy and their an- 
cestral homes. 


In continuation of this series by 
the Marquise de Fontenoy the De- 
cember House Beautiful will con- 
tain the story of the ‘Palace of the 
Sleeping Beauty,’ which is still 
haunted by the ghost of Charles the 
First. 


























SOME ENGLISH PL 


BEGINNING A NEW SERIES OF TWELVE PRACTICAL ARTICLES 


HERE has never been a time when 

architects of Europe and America 

were more ready to learn of each 

other than to-day. During the early period of our architec- 
tural development we borrowed largely from European ideas and 
experience. At the same time our differing requirements and ma- 
terials, our own peculiar way of living and the influence of climate 
have given us a distinctive domestic architecture of our own. 

It is interesting to look over the various foreign architectural 
publications and to note the various Americanisms of planning and 
exterior treatment which have been borrowed from us or adopted 
with some modifications by our European contemporaries. 

Many of the best modern British country and suburban houses of 
moderate size are not so dissimilar in plan from American houses 
of the same class that they cannot, with a few slight alterations, be 
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Fairyhill, Weybridge, Surrey 


entirely adapted to our own needs. I do not wish to be understood 
as advocating the bodily plagiarism of English plans or German 
plans or any other plans when we have a problem of our own to 
solve. A real architect will always work out his own solution of 
each problem in the light of conditions with which he has to work. 
At the same time, the art of house-building, like all of the arts, has 
reached its present stage through a period of slow evolution and de 
velopment founded upon the mistakes and successes of those who 
have gone before us, and in architecture all good precedent contains 
much that is valuable in the w ay of suggestion. 

The accompanying plans and illustrations have been taken some- 
what at random from catalogues of recent Royal Academy and 
Glasgow exhibitions, and I have tried to suggest how certain of these 
plans might easily be modified to fit certain family requirements 
which often occur on this side of the water. 

A little study of these floor plans will disclose that the most radical 
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SPENCER, Jr. fferences between residences of the same 
ass, he re and in England, are due to widely 
iffering requirements of domestic service. 
In English houses ere are more servants, the duties of each 
nd nite, and the lines of caste between master 
sely drawn. In the average middle-class 
nuch used as a living-room in winter, owing 
; houses are heated entirely by means of 
. fires, one of which usually burns all of 
time in the dining-room. For privacy and 
per isolation from quarters containing sey- 
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of the main roof, and which takes the place 
of the American basement or cellar in which 

















provision is made for 
fuel, ashes, laundry 
work, etc. 

The service yard 
with walls of brick or 
tall, close-clipped 
hedge is also a com- 
mon feature and an 
excellent one, which 


we would do well to adopt far more gen- 


erally than we do. 


Apart from the service portion, the ar- 
rangement of the ground floor indicates a 
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House at Moseley, Worcestershire 
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desire for privacy and 
individual treatment 
of each room with 
small liking for the 
wide open arrangement 
so popular with us. As 
a rule, too, there are 
more family rooms on 
the ground floor than 
we usually care for at 
the present time. 
Whether or not the big 
American living-room 
has come to stay, it is 


at present very popular, and has so much to 
commend it that it seems likely to hold its 


own. There are 
so constituted that 
they. would be better 
suited and more com- 
fortable if better pro- 
vision were made for 
individual rooms 
after the customary 
English fashion. To 
a certain extent this 
need of privacy for 
study or intimate vis- 
iting is often provid- 
ed for in the much 
abused ‘‘ Den” which 
corresponds to 
the  Englishman’s 
“Study.” In the 
small houses both 
drawing-room and 
dining-room are liv- 
ing-rooms. The bil- 
liard-room is a notice- 
ably common feature 
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many families, 


however, 
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House at Shipley Bridge 


of modest English houses and serves as a con- 
venient retreat for the master of the house 
and his friends. More often than with us 
too, a conservatory is directly connected with 





House at Moseley, Worcestershire 
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one of the ground-floor rooms, although it is, 
in many cases, simply a bay with mullioned 
windows and glass roof. This is also a com- 
mon feature of English planning worthy of 
our consideration. 

Returning to the peculiar British isolation 
of one room from another, it is to a certain 
extent a matter of structural necessity as 
well as choice. A house heated entirely by 
grate fires needs many chimneys, most of 
which are best built in interior walls and 
partitions, and which, of a necessity, take 
up much space, leaving room for relatively 
few and small openings between adjacent 
rooms. The heated rooms must be closed 
to be cozy and comfortable. It is a common 
mistake in our own planning to throw adja- 
cent rooms together by means of openings 
on each side of fireplaces, or, in fact, to have 
any communicating openings very close to 
a fireplace about which it is desirable to sit 
and enjoy the fire. 

Another important consideration is that 
fireplaces near such openings should be so 





recessed and treated with a screened seat 
or seats in some way so that the coziness and 
privacy of the fire-side may not be sacrificed 
to a wide-open interior arrangement. 

The second floor arrangement of the 
average English house shows very few closets, 
or none at all, their space being taken by 
wardrobes, which are purchased along with 
the other bed-room furniture. The absence 
of closets, too, is fully explained by the multi- 
plicity of chimneys and bed-room fireplaces. 
In general, there are also fewer bath-rooms 
in proportion to other accommodations, and 
the bath-room is often located in an out of 
the way corner, an arrangement which to us 
seems to be inconvenient but which is really 
less so where there is a servant to fetch hot 
water each morning to each room and to do 
the extra work involved by a scarcity of 
bath-rooms and lavatories. 

Having thus generalized concerning the 
British house plan, let us look over the ac- 
companying examples and see what we can 
find in them that is interesting with a prac- 
tical bearing on our problems. 

To begin with, ‘‘ Fairyhill,” which is some- 
what broader and simpler in scheme than 
some of the others and the plans of which 


with slight modifications would suit our ow! 
conditions. The required changes can | 
made clear by verbal description. 
Doubtless, some of my readers who enjo 
planning in an amateur way will find it eas 
to work out on paper the possible chang 
Call the drawing-room the living-room; on 
perhaps, the hall fireplace as a superfluity 


i 


a house with hot-water heat and throw | 
and living-room more intimately togethe1 
perhaps reducing the hall and enlarging the 





living-room of which the conservatory wit 
its glass roof is a pleasant feature. Thi 
stair-case hall, well separated from the e1 
trance hall, is.well arranged to shut off draft 
and the garden entrance is well placed 
gether with the coat-room and lavatory 


Lower Floor Changes 


A door from the serving pantry to di 
room does away with the slightly rour 
about arrangement shown on the plan 

The scullery subdivides readily into 
roomy pantry and a kitchen vestibule w 


Two Views of ‘“‘Eastwood Hollows,” Giffnock 


a liberal space for refrigerator, while th: 
small one-story wing or ell may be slightl; 
extended to provide a | . t 
a@ small servants’ bedroom or a space 
garden tools, bicycles, et 
No fault can be found with the second flo 
except, perhaps, the out of the way locat 
of the bath-room and the absence of closet 
which can be readily obtained in the moder 
shallow, folding-door form by the omission of 
the unnecessary fireplaces and some sma 
reduction in the width of the rooms 
An excellent feature gained in such 
rather narrow plan is the light 
case hall on both floors. 


The Pleasing Exterior 


The exterior of this house is very pleasant 
with its somewhat playful gables, not over 
done and contrasting agreeably with 
otherwise severe lines. As usual, the arch 
tectural accessories are given much mors 
consideration than is common with us. A 
a people, we are greatly lacking in a proper 
appreciation of the value and architectural 
importance of such house and garden featur 
as terraces, ramps, and walls. It is true 


that we cannot always afford to build them, 


BEAUTIFU 
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ut we ought not to neglect to provide for 
hem where demanded by the requirements 


site in order that we may be able to build 
1em at some future time where present 
reans do not permit. 
In studying this plan it should be noted 
the exterior view of this house is taken 
ym the garden, and not from the entrance 
ont, the former being, in most English 
uses, the more important of the two. 
From the drive one enters the stair-cage 
\l, and a guest upon arriving may be shown 
once to his room without intruding upon 
of the living apartments, including the 
lower hall. 
The unobtrusiveness and architectural 
icence of the carriage or street entrance, 
ct of all entrances, is noticeable in nearly 
} 


British domestic work. The entrance to 
house always looks like what it is, and 
ver suggests the entrance to a public 
uilding or a club. 

To the majority of Americans the British 
with no porch or with but one or two 





nes is absolutely impossible, but it 
uld not be a difficult matter to design a 


\merican porch in connection with 
any English house in such a fashion 
) harmonize with the rest of the building 
be an integral part of it, conveniently 
ited with reference to the adjoining rooms. 
[he average American porch is altogether 
heap and flimsy and is too prone to 
ler aimlessly around so much of the 
is to darken a great deal more of the 
than is desirable from a standpoint 
nter comfort and all the year round good 
[ have said something like this 

re, but it will do no harm to repeat it. 
Edge Hill” is also broad and 
ple in exterior treatment with plenty of 
bling length. This, again, comes close to 
eting our own requirements as to plan. The 
ly changes needed are the lengthening of 
pantry to bring it into direct connection 
h the dining-room. The needed changes 
the service portion, while not so easy to 
ribe briefly, can readily be worked out 
the space provided, with allowance for 
cround-floor servants’ bed-room (always 
od thing), together with abundant pantry 
ce and a small servants’ dining-room or 


The house ‘ 
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a ground-floor laundry. Another conven- 
jence in the country, where there is plenty of 
oom. 

poeta the bath-room is fairly well 
located, and the dressing-room might also 
be a private bath. Where there is a ground- 
floor servants’ bed-room there is, of course, 
less necessity for a servants’ stair case, which, 
rhaps, is the most troublesome feature to 
graft upon these smaller English plans. 

Where there is no rear stairway to the 
floors above, space must be taken at least 
for a convenient stairway to the basement. 

The little house, or more properly speaking 
cottage, at Shipley Bridge presents a charm- 
ing combination of brick and half-timber 
work. Here the dining and drawing rooms 
might be thrown into one large living-room, 
the kitchen becoming the dining-room, the 
kitchen with its pantry and other accessorics 
being easily fitted into the remaining space. 

Omitting the dressing-room on the floor 
above, one of the bed-rooms could be enlarged 
for the master’s room, leaving space for two 
closets, separating if from the next room. 

The centrally located bath-room and stair 
to attic are as they should be. The neces- 
sity for a back stairway in so modest a house 
is a matter of individual opinion and would, 
of course, depend much upon the character 
of the family for whom the house might be 
built. 

Exceptionally picturesque is the small 
house at Moseley, Worcestershire, with its 
clipped hedge and its dove-cote cunningly 
worked into the side of the chimney. The 
hall toward the garden side together with 
its recessed porch might be thrown together 
with the drawing-room, leaving a small hall 
on the street and staircase side of the house 
and converting the breakfast-room into a 
reception-room, which, if not wanted, might 
be thrown into the living room space. There 
is ample space in the service portion for a 
practical American arrangement, including’ 
a back staircase. The high wall of the ser- 
vice yard, which is somewhat exaggerated 
in the sketch, adds materially to the effect- 
iveness of the exterior of the house, but 
would doubtless be looked upon as a needless 
extravagance by the average American in a 
house of this size. 
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Eastwood Hollows, Giffnock 


The “ingle” in the 
dining-room is a pleas- 
ant feature for our 
northern climate, and 
where the room itself 
is of modest dimen- 
sions the fireplace 
ought to be recessed 
in some such fashion, 
in order that it may 
not be uncomfortably 
close to persons seated 
at the table. A fre- 
quent mistake is to 
insist upon a fireplace 
in a dining-room of 
ordinary size, so placed 
as to cause discomfort 
on one side of the table 
and so close that the 
fire cannot be seen 
and enjoyed by all. 

The brick and plas- 
ter cottage at Giffnock is an interesting sam- 
ple of irregular planning and picturesque 
treatment so characteristic of British work. 

Here the dining-room is evidently the 
most important part of the house. It is 
quite evident that it serves also as a living- 
room. The comfortable “ingle” in an oddly 
jutting square bay with the chimney-stack 
above carried on heavy wooden beams is a 
particularly attractive feature, a good idea 
of which is given in the accompanying 
photograph. 

The large serving pantry adjoining the 
dining-room is so placed that, with the addi- 
tion of a door, direct service may be had 
through it from the kitchen. With the 
dining-room made smaller and its “ingle” 
thrown into the adjoining room, the plan 





Dining-room Fireplace, ‘‘Eastwood Hollows,’’ Giffnock 


would approximate more nearly to American 
requirements. 

As in some of the other plans presented, 
the staircase is very modest in dimensions. 
It will be noted that English architects, 
and presumably English owners, are less 
averse to comparatively cramped winding 
staircases than are we. While it is usually 
wise in a house of modest dimensions to plan 
the staircases as economically as possible, 
some of these plans might be bettered as to 
stair arrangement with a little, if any, addi- 
tional loss of space. Since the great country 
houses in England are noteworthy for their 
magnificent halls and grand staircases, it is 
surprising to find stairs which appear to be 
cramped to the point of. inconvenience, in 
houses otherwise planned on a liberal scale. 


RESEATING WILLOW AND REED CHAIRS 
Te Brn pes By MARY FOSTER SNYDER The materials required 


and reed chairs has long been a prob- 

lem to careful housekeepers, and to the 
uninitiated is likely to remain one. To have 
them reseated in the original way is not only 
— quite expensive, but it is 
frequently almost impossi- 
ble to discover where these 
ke seats are made, as a great 
if _._.. (| many upholsterers do not 
, ©~*" | have such work done in 





|| their establishments. One 
| woman has solved the dif- 
| ficulty in two ways: chairs 
‘;| considered too good for 
piazza use are sent to 

an upholsterer’s and 
renewed with strong, 

) handsome leather 
seats, at a cost of only 
one dollar a piece; others 
not so desirable for the 
house are made strong and 
pretty for the porch at 
practically no expense, un- 
less the small amount of 
time required is counted. 


are a little paint, some 
tacks, and some strong old tent cloth or 
similar fabric. The modus operandi is as 
follows: Cut away from the seats and backs 
of the chairs all of the old worn-out material, 
and tack strongly in place pieces cut to fit 
from the tent cloth. Then cut strips of a 
suitable length and about two inches wide 
from the same cloth, to weave into backs 
and seats, fastening the raw edges down 
neatly with a little paint. Let them dry 
thoroughly, then weave them in and out, 
basket fashion, until the piece is large enough 
to cover the place it is meant for. Tack 
these firmly over the canvas backs and seats, 
and trim off all uneven edges. Use a narrow 
strip of the cloth, with edges turned neatly 
in, for a finishing gimp. Tack this neatly 
over the raw edges of the basket-work parts, 
where they are tacked on the chair. Use 
large round-headed tacks for this. Then 
give each chair, both under and upper sides, 
an entire coat of the paint used for lawn 
furniture of any preferred color. Forest 
green or yellow will always look pretty. 
The finished chairs with their basket-work 
seats are strong and comfortable. 








OF GARDENS IN JAPAN 


ACON tells us that “God Almighty first 
and indeed it 


planted a garden, 

is the purest of all human 

pleasures.” And he follows 

up this goodly opening by 
giving a prescription for a garden 
which was, apparently, to fulfil his 
ideal of Eden. Not less than thirty 
acres must be its measurement, and 
the lordly domain, divided geomet- 
rically into so many alleys, so many 
terraces, so many plots, was to be 
decorated with much “carpenter’s 
work,” with “broad plates of round 
coloured glass, gilt, for the sun to play 
upon,” with “pyramids of green,” and 
“over every arch a little turret with 
a belly, enough to receive a cage of 
birds.” 

While the courtly philosopher of 
the West was rejoicing in his dreams 
of costly ugliness, the gardeners of 
the East had laid down one maxim for 
their own guidance—the garden must 
be its owner’s world. Here is his bit 
of beauty’s kingdom, whose every 
stone and shrub and rill must set him 
dreaming of the mountain and the 
forest and the sea; here, between the 
single pine on the lakelet’s edge and 
the maple beside the ‘“moonshade 


-stone’’ on the hillock’s top lies a world 


By MRS. HUGH FRAZER 
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A Garden at Fukagawa 





A View in Prince Horita’s Garden 


eat 





e suggestion, fancy’s play ground, an em- 
romance. 


The Japanese, who seems some. 
what callous to publicity in the mor 
prosaic matters of life, is jealous of the 
privacy of his garden. It is the Place 
for rest of mind as well as rest of 
body; here he meditates, looks fon 
ward to his peaceful age, or back 
on the days of his youth. Here he 
effaces his own personality to rejoige 
in an opening bud, or mourn over 
some short-lived loveliness. All the 
associations of the garden must be 
friendly, either calm or inspiri 
according to the owner’s age onl char. 
acter. In the house many concessions 
may be made to the claims of material 
life; in the garden, thought is all; ang 
when the Japanese thinks for beay- 
ty’s sake, the result is an unerring 
sense of proportion in art, which con- 
strains him to reject the most beauti- 
ful things if they are superfluous to 
the decoration of his home or foreign 
to its character. 

One of the most fatiguing experi- 
ences of my life was a visit to the 
magnificent gardens of poor Don Jose 
Vorgara, the Chilian millionaire, at 
Vifia del Mar, near Valparaiso. The 
masses of flowers and shrubs from 
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A Stone Bridge Across a Lake in a Japanese Garden 





every climate under the sun, blooming in monstrous _ on national tradition, on historical, religious, and capital faults may be learned by a little study of 
luxuriance under their regime of chemical foods and _ poetical associations; but the cultivated Japanese the Japanese methods. Their ‘theory is b on 
artificial conditions, filled me with the pity I © reads them easily, and would as sharply criticise  Nature’s own rules for her pictures; she does not 
should have felt on beholding the army of fine any incongruity as he would condemn any ten- give us flowers from twenty climates blooming to- 
foreign slaves that waited on a Roman emperor. dency to display. The avoidance of these two gether on an acre of ground; she does not plant 


Although I saw hundreds of gardens 
in Japan, from the magnificent grounds 
of the Imperial palaces to the tiny en- 
closure of the mountain tea-house, I 
never experienced that fatigue of eye 
and mind which is caused by incon- 
gtuity. All was so harmonious as to 
appear possible; the perfection of 
Art precluded the idea of artificiality; 
and Art seemed only Nature in her 
most poetical, grand, or sprightly 
mood. 

The character or leading idea of the 
garden is the first thing to be con- 
sidered by the landscape-gardener in 
Japan. Here in Burope such a man 
would be much susaied at receiving 
orders to lay out your pleasaunce so 
as to express gentleness, fidelity, hope, 
dignified seclusion, or self-abnegation. 
There is a garden attached to an ab- 
bot’s palace in Tokuwamonji where 
the theme carried out is named “The 
Power of Divine Truth.” To say 
that even in the hands of an expert 
these fundamental and complicated 
ideas could be made comprehensible 
to all classes of men in Japan would 
be untrue; they rely in great measure 
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the lotus under the waterfall, or the 
rice lily on the arid hill; she leads us 
from grace to grace by kind degrees, 
and her beauties console, delight, but 
never tire us, because the secret of 
all perfection lies in gradation and 
harmony. 

In the planning of a garden the 
Japanese considers three points at 
starting—natural formation (under 
this head comes in the following or- 
der of importance, background, fore- 
ground, and middleground), stones, 
and water. Let us take them in 
their order. In the illustrations of 
Prince Horita’s garden in Tokyo, the 
soft rolling ground which surrounded 
a piece of water has given the sugges- 
tion of a mountain lake with its en- 
circling hills, bold rocks, and fairy 
beaches fringed with pine and moss. 
On the hillsides are thick groves, 
shady resting-places, the green mys- 
tery of mountain paths coming out 
into the open, and then losing them- 
selves in woods—like the beautiful 
road from Karuizawa to Kirizume. 

Then, as the lower spurs of the 
mimic range stretch down towards 
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We Guarantee to Save You the Cost 
of this Heater ) 


inONESEASON |. 
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and give you a better, cleaner, more convenient heating apparatus. 
ust the thing for early fall and late spring and when only a 
little warmth is wanted for a short time. No need to start your 
furnace and keep it going all day for the sake of an hour’s heat 
night or morning. 

Attach a Garwood Gas Log to the nearest jet—turn on gas for 
as much steam heat as you want—turn it off when warm enough. 
It doesn’t burn one cent’s worth of unnecessary fuel. Regulate it 
just as a gas light — open the valve for more heat —close it for One of our styles for any fireplace 
less. In cold weather it can be regulated to warm one room or ayer Ps 

heat a whole house. 

No flue or fireplace is needed. The logs may be moved from place to place. It consumes no 
more gas to heat a large room in the coldest weather than two ordinary gas lights. There is no 
smoke, smell or soot. The logs burn with a cozy, cheerful glow, resembling real oak. 


The Garwood Gas Logs are made of hollow cast iron covered with terra cotta and asbestos—they look like real 
logs—give a flame like that from natural wood, but, instead of the dry, sme.ly heat usual with ordinary gas logs, the 
heat from this gas-burning steam radiator is moist, cheerful and healthful. Concealed in the logs is a perfect steam 
heating plant and radiator. By the use of a compensating vaporizer the oxygen and moisture that other gas-burning 
logs consume, is returned to the air. 

Made in colors in harmony with decorations of room. A handsome catalog, 
details of this wonderful heater, FREE. 


THE J. H. McLAIN CO., Dept. J, Canton, Ohio 
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VALUABLE WOOD. 


Lumber is becoming so expensive that in many parts of the country it is ee, 
cheaper to build with concrete, stone or brick than with wood. All the more important is it 
that property owners should preserve the wood they have—it will be costly to replace. 

The only known way to preserve exposed wood is to paint it and keep it painted. 
There is a choice in paints: the kind that cost least, look best and wear longest are 
based on OXIDE OF ZINC. 


A Suggestive Pamphlet, The New J ersey Zinc Co. 
“ Paint : Why, How and When,” 
FREE to property owners. 71 Broadway, . * New York 


We do not grind zinc in oil. A list of manufacturers of ziic paints sent o 
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Nowhere in all automobile construction can there be found a more perfect com- 
bination of excellent features than in the four-cylinder Cadillac Mode! H for 1907 

Whatever the point of view—whether it be its smooth and perfectly-balanced 
action, its ease of control, its comfort of riding, its finish and mechanical refine- 
ment, this new model is not excelled by the costliest types of either American or 
foreign manufacture. It is an embodiment of the many tried and true principles 
of the wonderful single-cylinder Cadillac, developed four-fold and perfected to 
the highest degree. 

Greatly increased safety of riding is obtained through the new and exclusive 
double-acting steering gear; a new marine-type governor minimizes vibration 
and fuel consumption by regulating the speed of the engine under all conditions 
—these and many other superior features place the Cadillac in the front rank as a 
serviceable, economical, thoroughly dependable motor car. 

Arrange for a demonstration with your nearest dealer—and let hin 


why the eyes of the motor world are on this new Cadillac. 30 horse power; 
6b allen an haus $2,500. Booklet A J and dealer's address on request 


Other Cadillac Models are: Model K, Runabout, $750; Model M, Light, 
Touring Car, $950. All prices {. o. b. Detroit and do not include lamps. 
1) CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 9 jlember A. L. A. 
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the lake, we are given the sense of space by wide 
helving rocks, sloping down to the water j 
broad flat steps. In the coves the care ™ 
chosen pebbles reproduce all the gradation of te 
beach, fron, the bright wet sand at the r ple’s 
edge to the heavy round stones where the 
ringe stops. As on the mountain lake, the first 
work of human hands near the water is the lantern 
)f greystone—sacred to the memory of a de 
uul—under the shadow of a tree, the “ 
matsu,” or far-reaching pine, whose arm : has 
stretched so far over the B mn that a su porting 
pole has been planted in the water to hold up— 
rtificial. A mere conceit! No; there are many 
ots in Japan, notably just below Kamakura 
vhere the wild pines stretch out thus madly to 
he sea, crossing a wide strip of intervening strand 
y throwing all their strength into one or two long 
rms — to the stunting of all the rest. 
rhis is but a tiny lake in the Horita garden, and 
isily could we walk round from one point to an. 
ther; all the more reason in the gardener’s eyes 
r placing bridges over creek or inlet to increase 
he impression of size, and lead us to spots which 
would have us believe inaccessible in any other 
vay. Where the bridge in the foreground touches 
he land, the handling of the rocks 1s very bold, and 
e largest stones have been collected in order to 
sive an appearance of precipitous grandeur. Why? 
lo make us shiver a fittle as we cross the unbar- 
riered span at the dangerous depth of the water 
low us! We ure caught in a web of imagination 
und suggestion of reminiscence—of fear or ho 
nd we had better let ourselves go to its charm. 
If the eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear 
earing, make them the apprentices of imagination 
nd memory; for these there is no time nor limita- 
on, and they shall outlast the external beauty 
hich gave them birth. This is the unspoken max- 
m of Nature’s servant in Japan when she sends 
im on his gardening tasks. 


Water Gardens 
Sheets of water, small or large, constitute a fea- 
ire of every garden where wealth gives the power 
place them. If it be impossible to have a lake, 
na tiny pond, ora rivulet, making a fall of spray, 
ll keep the place cool and refresh the eye. 
cessary, in a Japanese gardener’s opinion, is the 
nse of space created by water that, where it can- 
t be had, he reminds you of it by making, at the 
ot of your hill perhaps, a little depression where 
vater can lie, and filling it with small white stones 
at catch the light and wear an illusory gleam, like 
e surface of apond. Along the edges he piles larger 
mes, high and rough on one side, and gently 
elving on the opposite bank; then a young pine 
ar the stones Ie ak of the hama matsu, the 
ne of the sea. Such a device has been resorted 
in this private garden at Yokohama, and the 
ision is carried still further by the meandering 
ream which comes to feed the pond, intersecting 
e footpath of broad stones, so that a still broader 
> must be laid across it as a bridge. 
I do not think such coneeits can be called childish 
they serve the end for which they are introduced 





namely, to break the monotony of sward or soil, 
give the values of space, and to lead the memory 
rippling shallows of remembered streams. In 

garden where there were only the stepping- 


nes to wind streamlike across the grass, I re- 
er watching the rain sheeting them with mois- 
e and slipping from one to another, till the rivu- 
they copied seemed to be flowing before my 


[hese flat stones are of great importance in % 
yanese garden. They traverse the grass with- 
cutting it, and, where id in the ungrassed 

, make a good contrast to its deep brown, and 
e an impression of care. In large gardens their 
irse will probably lead you to the most admired 
of view or the finest group of shrubs. At 
foot of the hill they will break into rocky steps, 
rdered on either side by hardy plants such as 
e the mountains. When the summit is reached, 
guiding flags again appear, to bring you to 
tiny resthouse or the sacred pine. In many 
panese gardens no turf is used, and the open 
ces are covered with a fine beaten earth, — 
and dark by constant sprinkling. In the 
riodical deluges of rain which visit Japan, the 
pping-stones are useful in the extreme. They 
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SEHR SARL OAOLOHAA\ 


THE DESIGN ADAPTABILITY OF 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER TILING 


admits of the richest and most harmonious effects—in any scheme of 
interior—that it is possible to attain with flooring materials. 


This is because of the perfect matching of ‘colors and shades, and 
the facility with which the block shapes may be manipulated. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER TILING has been proven not only 
superior to all other brands of rubber tiling, but also to outwear even 
marble, to be absolutely waterproof, and to afford a far safer and more 
agreeable footing (practically silent) than any other material. 


Book of Designs-in-Color will be mailed to you free upon request. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


NEW YORK— 1665 Broadway. ATLANTA, GA.—102 Prior Street 

CHICAGO 1241 Michigan Avenue. Boston—167 Oliver Street. 

PHILADELPHIA—615 N. Broad St. BUFFALO, N. Y. Main & Tupper St. 
LONDON—4 Snow Hill. 
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PIEDMONT 
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From Factory to Home 


A Piedmont Red Cedar Chest emis vou to have 
dampness. 


handy and fragrant, and safe from moths, dust and . 
gg oe pee Sy ag gee Lyd PE 
cost. protection ior furs, w: ne ing. 
“chess are made of wid Southern Red Cedar, and not veneered 
retain impart an exquisi Te’ perpetually. 
Made in epverel dacs ond heademely tinemad 
Buy a Piedmont. Eliminate st 
and > away with ill-smelling moth- 
Appropriate Gifts for Xmas, Birthday, Weddings. 
Shipped direct from factory, freight prepaid. We 
money and pay return freight if dissatished. ‘ 
Write for Booklet now, and learn low factory prices and 


full description. 
PIEDMONT FURNITURE CO., Dept. T, Statesville, N. C. 


We also make a beautiful Box Couch of Solid Southern Red Cedar, 
handsomely upholstered. Send for buoklet and prices. 


costs and inconvenience, 











MAKE YOUR HOME GROUNDS BEAUTIFUL 


We furnish and plant Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Fruits and 
Herbaceous Plants, Illustrated and descriptive price-list 
free on application. 


PETERSON NURSERY, 108 LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Tel. Main 3613; Automatic 5462 














Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


Do you want everything printed in the p . mag 
and trade press of the United States on any particular subject ? 

Send us your order, describing what you want us to clip, en- 
close $3.00, and we will send you our service for one month, mail- 
img you daily or weekly al] clippings found on your topic. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
1326-1334 Republic Bidg., State and Adams Sts. 


ENNENS 


orated Talcum 


TOILET 















OUTDOOR CHILDREN 


are healthy children. Send them into the open air, but 
don’t neglect to protect their little hands and faces 
from the painful chapping and chafing which winter 


and outdoor sports inflict on tender skins. The best 


protection is the daily use of 
MENNEN’S 80RA7ED TALGuM 
TOILET POWDER 
Put up in non-refillable boxes, for your, protection. 
If Mennen’s face is on the the cover, it’s genuine, 
that’s a guarantee of purity. Delightful after shav- 
ng. Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cts. 


Sample free. 
Gerhard Mennen Co. Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Violet(Borated) Talcum Powder 
Ct bas the scent of fresh cut Violets) 





are sometimes placed in sequen threes or five 
then broken by an islet of small stones laid cl 
together. Beginning as a rule near the house, a1 
starting from the broad slab just below the veranda 
step (called the ‘“‘removing-of-boots stone’’), they 
curve away to the different parts of the garde 
their course and sequence 
chance, in reality directed b 
siderations of beauty and convenience 
The Use of Stone Work 
After the stepping-stones « 
stones of the garden, of whicl catalog 
give an immense number. Their choice mus 
regulated by the natural formation and character 
of the ground, but they are est 


es of 





apparently the result 
by minute 





the most 


ome the orname! 


Japar ese 


imated as so essentia 






that some authorities call them the framework of 
the garden, and rank the trees and shrubs as their 
accessories or supports. So stones are put 
place first, great care being taken that thei 
shall not dwarf a small! ga: r be swallowed up 

a big one. Once in a gar r’s hands they be« 

to him the rocks and boulders of a natural lar 


scape; the rounded masses 0 
placed near them represen 
roll up one behind the other to the foot of the gr 
stones, just as the uplan ll to the 
towering peaks and precipices of O Tome Tug 
Miogi San. The group of upright stones in 
central background of Prince Horita’s garden f 
bly recalls a well-known point on the Mogi San 


shrubs so constal 


ills, and are mack 
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Maiden Pass. The artistic of trees 
flowers, and the methods by i ich wonder 
as the wistaria and azalea blossoms | portra 
are brought to their ar n, mus 
described in a future a cult to 
brief where so much fresh and in g mate 
asks to be handled; but one who knew his sul 
lovingly and well summed up the art of Japa 
gardening in a few true words To let the « 
wherever it wanders, rest on something beautift 
not to ignore the smallest of Nature’s works, a1 
to seek to obtain from everything something 1 


add to the day’s delight 
ARROYO AL ON LITERATURE 
I have read a Western novel in a ten-cent magazi1 
And I guess there’s lots Western life tha 
+ ain’t ever seen; 


It was all about a cowboy, whose gu! iS Sé 
pearl, 

And who loved a downright stun type 
broncho-bustin’ girl 

I know the book is Wester ise it speaks of chay 
and spurs, 

And, when the men are talkin’, the word damr 
oft occurs. 


And there’s frequent bloodshed in it 
kills the most; 

And the villain’s full of bull when he yi 
his orn’ry ghost. 


Now) I’ve punched for man itfits, clear fror 
Texas to the line, 

And I never seen such doin’s as this writer t 
so fine; 

But I guess truth can’t 
magazines, they say 

Has their Western fiction ground t dowr 
Hackensack, N. J. Der Republ 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New Yor! 

The Czar’s Gift. By William Ordyw Partrids 
Illustrated by Victor Perard. 16m Clot! 
cents net. 

The Mystery of the Lost | hin. By Gu 
Pardo Bazan. Translated by A el H 
Frontispiece by Raphael Bode. 121 Ch 
$1.50. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New ¥ 

The Talbot J. Taylor | é With 18 
illustrations. Quarto. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 

The Treasure of Heaver Marie 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

Jane Cable. By Georg 
12mo. $1.50. 

The Wit of the 
12mo. $1.20 net. 
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SICILIAN 


HAIR 
NEWER 


Makes a rich and 
abundant growth of 
Quickly stops falling hair, 
Keeps the scalp clean and healthy. 
Prevents the hair splitting at the 
ends. An elegant dressing for the 
hair, making it soft and smooth. 


‘or the whiskers and moustache we make a Dye 

known as BUCKINGHAM’S DYE. It colors in- 
antly a rich brown ora soft black. 

R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H,. 
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‘Decorative Textiles 
| RICHTER MEG. CO. 


TENAFLY, N. J. 
| NEW YORK ADDRESS, 20 EAST 21ST STREET 
| Send for Samples, Dept. 2 

















Beautiful Homes 

Send for our fine port- 
folio of photographs of 
low cost homes, well 
planned, practical andar- 
tistic. They have no supe- 
riors. Postpaid 2$c silver. 
KNAP? & WEST, Architects 


Dep't H. B. 
Colman Bidg. SEATTLE U.8.4. 


) The Gorton 
Vapor Vacuum 
System of Heating 


ITH this system you can abso- 
V V lutely govern the temperature in 
any room, by graduating the 
opening of the radiator valve, and the 
radiator will only be heated in proportion 
to the amount of steam admitted; there- 
fore no room is overheated, which means 
a great saving in fuel. 




















@_ This system costs 
less to install complete 
than the ordinary Hot- 
Water system, and it 
can be put in by any 
steam fitter. 

Catalogue on Application 


Gorton & Lidgerwood Co. 


96 Liberty Street, New York City 
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“The factory behind the Great Arrow Car” 


We announce a new four-cylinder, 40-45 horse-power, seven-passenger Great 
Arrow Touring Car, price, $5,000.00. When we say “seven passenger” we mean 
seven comfortable seats. The two additional seats are in the tonneau, with backs 


72 IL 


and arms. They revolve so that the occupants can turn around and ches sociably 
with the three people in the rear. There is nothing exclusive about the idea. All 
good cars will probably adopt it. 
The appeal of the Pierce Arrow is made upon something deeper and more vital than a change in 
the form of the body. It is in the car itself. 
The 1907 Pierce car will be made in the new Pierce factory. We put it modestly when we say 
that this is the most complete automobile factory in the world. By ‘‘completeness’’ we mean not 
merely size, good location, shipping facilities and all those things; we mean especially a factory planned 
‘ with the greatest care for the comfort and convenience of the w echinees so as to produce such a car as 
the Pierce Great Arrow has always been and must continue to be. 
The argument for 1907 will be “The Factory Behind the Great Arrow Car.’ 
It we could, with comparatively meager factory facilities, make the Pierce Great Arrow what it 
has become, the American Car for Americans, then how much better can we attain our ideal with 
such an equipment as is furnished by the new plant, to say nothing of promptness in deliveries. 





The George N. Pierce Company 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Members of Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 











PIERC E DEALERS C. P. Joy Auto Co 368 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. | E. R. Clark Auto Co 117 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
W. _ iguire Co 745 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Pence Automobile Co 717 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis Miner Garage Co....High and Allyn Sts., Hartford, Conn. 
Hi: arrolds Motor Car Co Broadway.58th Sgth Sts..New York | J. P. Schneider , 187 Jefterson Ave., Detroit, Mich. Wilson & Co .117 Craid St., West Montreal, Canada 
H. Paulman & Co.... 1430 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. Metropolitan Motor Car Co ‘1841 Euclid AV \N E. Cleveland Wilson & e 142 Bank St., Ottawa, Canada 
Banker Brothers Co... Baum & = atty Sts.. Pittsburg, Pa LD. T. Williams Valve Co. ....904 Broadway, C incinnati, O. Automobile & Supply Co.,Ltd.. 24 Temperance St.,Toronto 
Foss-Hughes Motor Car Co » 201 N.BroadSt., Philadel phia | The Zorn-Strauss Co... 518 Third Ave ‘Louisville, Ky. le ard Au rC ) 189 Wisconsin St., Milws nukee, Wis. 
Ellis Motor Car Co...... > Halsey St.. Newark, N. J. Western Auto Co...4701 Washington Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. Auto ( 21 Plymouth Ave.. Rochester, N. Y. 
Bush & Shields.. 2S, Main St Los Angeles, Cal. | Palace Auto Co 1408 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. t tica Me tor C rc aacenee Utica, N. Y. 
Mobile Carriage Co ya ‘Gough St , San Francisco, Cal. | The Cook & Stoddard Co.22d and P. Sts. Washington,D.C. Troy Auto I xch inge 22 Fourth St., Troy, N. Y. 
Broadway Auto Co " Madison St , Seattle, Wash. | Southern Auto Co., Mt.Royal & Maryland Aves , Baltimore Standard Motor Car Co péceenbe Scranton, Pa. 
Tom Botterill...... 1643 California St., Denver, Colo. | Central Auto Station Co...g2 Renne Ave., Pittsfield, Mass. A. E. Lambert ‘ Titusville, Pa. 
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If you are a woman— 
who look to you for guid- 
to select, and your greatest 
develop into fine, strong, steadfast men; 


if you al 


ance, whose 


If you are the wife of a husband who thinks he is too busy to stop 


country is doing, and you feel there are things which he should know 
order to be a better citizen, a better worker and a better man; 


If you yourself want to know what all these questions mean—how C 
in Mont 
are—if you wish to have in your home a magazine which is an inspirati 


great; what Roosevelt does and how he does it; what happened 


every boy old enough to read—then you want McCiure’s MaGazini 


McClure’s in 1907 


The reporting of the nation, past and present, wil! be in such 

capable and well-tried hands as Ray Stannard Baker 
the second portion of whose reminis- [0 the whole United States, a 

Carl Schurz cences deal with the American period and — Significance in 1907 when the 
bristle with admirable fui! length living portraits of such giants cal issue ; 
as Lincoln, neeeee. pa nena ea ore Chase, Seward, Sumner, 
Conkling and Blaine, whom he knew intimately and whom he W W 
describes admirably.and who have never before been presented illiam Allen hite 
to the world by one ina position to speak from such close unhackneyed, realistic, liv 
knowledge ; whose next contribution to M CC 


The only articles out of the Roosevelt and his work. 
Burton he Hendrick ;, mass of stutt Written about 


Life-Insurance which have made the subject plain and inter- The work of amusing the readers Mc¢ 
esting,’ writes a subscriber of the MCCLURE series ot articles rarest of rare |.terary prod 
by Ly smd 2 Hendrick. This writer, who combines the his- happily assigned to such alr 
torical faculty with an interesting style, will continue his studies 

of American life tor MCCLURE's of 1907. 


the great I Ar I 
“f who begins his new work Ellen Terry bethar . 
George Kibbe Turner for McCLurRE’s with a tell the woman readers of M 
remarkable study of civic organization, to be cailed ‘Galveston; career—nearly fifty years with tl i 


a Business Corporation "—one of the real MCCLuRE kind ; the modern English drama 


These are selections, and perhaps invidious selections, from the great weal 


ous, vital, and helpful reading which McCture’s offers in 1907. 


When you r-alize that all this will cost you but one dollar furan entire year, can y 
find any use for that dollar which will bring so much to you? Send your subscription d S 
or leave it with any newsdealer. In any case, you will get the magazine promptly and ilarly 


S. S. McCLURE COMPANY 
51 East 23d St., New York 


The Best 


pleasure is to read wit 


L 







other of boys, boys growing up 
ding matter it is your privilege 


them and watch them grow and 


look around him to see what his 


natter which he should read in 


churz became the friend of the 
nd who Heinze, Clark and Daly 
yr the best sort of citizenship for 


a newcomer, a little cousin 
ngs into this pathetically funny 
y ola race; 


Vi Vira ree? I ‘wit 4 shows us Miss Bai ev's school 


who br 


x Bea ch } 


e remarkably expressive use of the 

ge of the outdoor men of the North- 

s tremendously ettective even without the 
I thes describe ; 


1 y Stewart Cutting who will contribute a 


series of subtle studies 

{ these On the Ridge, full of 

bounding in tactful irony will be a 
» Christmas number; 


the greatest | y ter of stories of 
seph Conrad | oe ite iving writer ories 


sea, and whose new story in 1907, 
Ww ceaieaal dieses 


y at home upon the streets of New York 
: in Se uth American republics, whose 
and vitally American in quality. 


Henry an 


really good, human, humor- 
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A SUBURBAN HOUSE 


HESTNUT HILL, Brookline, one of Boston’s most attractive 
suburbs, has long been famous for its beautiful homes. Many 
wealthy Bostonians have a town house which they occupy during 
the winter, a cottage at Newport or Nahant, open July and Aug- 
ust, and a Brookline house which is lived in when the owners 
are not in town, at the seashore, or somewhere else. Two weeks on an ocean 
r and six weeks on’ the other side usually complete the Boston yeur. 





line 





up 
ge 
nd 


A Time-Mellowed English Drawing-Room Furnished By Us 
in Germantown, Philadelphia. 








1S r y 
° a 
‘ Furnishing 
he C. S. Miller House, Chestnut Hill, Mass. Plus 
ly J. Lovell Little, Jr., Architect r 
or Possibly the Brookline house is open only for May and November, but it is Sentiment 
quite as substantial as if it were an all the vear residence. 
Within the past five years, many people have built permanent homes - 
at Chestnut Hill, With Boston, as with ~ ol cities, the se oro has been A Sow wall-pancis and “ so-called suite of 
to move away from the congested centers, and to seek localities where land Louis XVI or Sheraton furniture don’t make a 
is less at a premium. Boston, more than any other metropolis unless it period room! Except the dry-goods-store-sort. 
be New York, is a city without yards and lawns. The houses “ with a We plead for mellow colouring, arrange- 
setting” can almost be counted on the fingers of two hands. Conse- ment—atmosphere—in “assembling” that 
quently, if garden-gates and garden-walls would be indulged in, the suburbs shall reflect the sentiment and life of the time 
ool must be sought. —human interest 
isin The home of C. S. Miller, Esq., built by J. Lovell Little, Jr. is a good ex- y 
nny ample of the suburban type. It has a small lawn in front with a gentle slope ** The silks that softer fade 
of land in the rear. Like the Wilson Eyre house, it has greater width than To a dream of vanished roses, 
bo depth, and affords an interesting comparison with that picturesque home. Woven in an old brocade.*” 
the Another comparison might be made with the attractive house designed by Good period-furnishing means ‘a designer 
who possesses the infinite capacity for taking 
ties pains, and who has a song in his heart. 
ci This describes our entire staff. 
| Do you know that all our furniture, mural 
s of effects, wall-papers and stuffs are copied from 
77, historic originals; and cost no more than the 
half-baked commercial sort? We invite you 
— to call at our studios, or will wait upon you at 
your house anywhere in the United Statts. 
Or we will, upon request, send you colour- 
. Se schemes with attendant samples of wall-papers 
and stuffs, or colour-sketches, if you will send 
on a rough plan of your room or house. Also, 
if you are collecting pieces of furniture, let us 
know in what you are interested, and half-tone 
a engravings will go forward—no obligation to 
purchase on your part, no importunity on ours. 
Write for literature and booklets. 
THE VERBECK, WHYBROW & CROSSLEY CO. 
(Incerporated ) 
Period Furnishers and Decorators, 
Mauser Building, Two Hundred Ninety-Eight Fifth Avenue, 
Corner Thirty-First Street, New York. 
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Choose wall coverings with an eye 
to artistic simplicity. Be guided not 
only by the shade of the woodwork. 
but also by the character of the room 
andits furnishings. The most charm- 
ing effects are obtained where walls 
are covered with 


TRADE 


FAB-RI-KO-NA |: _ 1 
WOVEN WALL COVERINGS [>t og eee 


, \ 
because Fab-ri-ko-na is woven in *F ! 
such avariety of beautifuland durable ; > il 
shades and tints that it harmonizes i 
not —_ with the whole interior, \f} Se ae — = ennai 
but with the varying influences of tp —————— —— - 
adjoining rooms. , 


; eee as Weren Wall Cover- 
ngs combine perfect art with econ- Pa! 
omy. They wear well, do not fade, Howard Shaw, for the roof 


scratch or tear, and ‘will prevent fy of the openings, and the | 
walls from cracking. ; : } 








|= heat ett ae ee oe 


—=—- 
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ent id the living-room and the dining-room an 
ing of the chimney al breadth. All the bedrooms receive a good 
are somewhat alike. All show an interesting work of sunlight, as the house faces southeast. 


ing out of the country-house idea, and all are ir ention is called to the servants’ quarters, which 
irranged in a convenient and somewhat unusual 





We offer a special service to anyone 
who asks for it. Our experts will 4) " - 
devise a color scheme adapted to } mensely suggestive. , EC é 
your particular needs, sothat you can The ground-floor plan of the Chestnut dwelling nner. The house was designed for a lot of pecu- 
See actual samples of Fab-ri-ko-na is unlike either of the ot! 





in estiahegion’, contranted with wood other two. The hall, tl jimensions, and Mr. Little has develo the 
work in natural shades. tate living-room, and thedining-room have the same bilities with ingenuity. 





Write us for full information about 
this special and valuable service. 
H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., 
26 Arch Street. Bloomfield. N. J. 
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The New “ Colonial Houses” 
contains a wide variety of designs, 
\\rangtng from the Classic Colo- | 
nial, with high columns and artistic 
| detail, to the wide and low, pictur- | 
|}esque bungalow. House: ce- | 
mentand in the Spanish Mission | 
style are alsoshown. Itis a com- | 























Whit) plete book, containing beautiful 
perspectives, well arranged floor | 
|plans, with full descriptions and | 
\estimates of cost. Ifyouintend to |} ’ 

you will find its suggestions | | 
IV valuable, clear and irteresting. 
\\ Price of Colonial Houses, by ex- 











NYS 















Ms. AAI \l)\\ press prepaid, $2.00. . a Fi J | 
M GB separate volume, containing : aged gag eC es ~h | | 
7 all ofthe designsin thenew edition, Scene: See eee > | 








h 

\{ iat ofthe with a selection of the 

most attractive illustrations from 

all previous issues of ‘Colonial | 
| 





sit 








Houses '* has also been prepared. 
Price $5.00 by express prepaid. | 
Original Sketehes and Special | - pineal ‘ 
Plans Made. = = —— — — - - —— - 
E. 8S. CHILD, ARCHITECT a = = = 

Room 615. 17 State St., New York. 
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No. 2043 





Magazine Stand 


Another Suggestion 


Our Specialty Is Cottage 
Furniture 








ERSONS who admire simplicity and 
appreciate refinement may select at 
moderate cost furniture adapted to 

meet their requirements for dining-room, 
living-room and bedroom. Furniture 
may be obtained from us in the unfin- 
ished state to be finished to match 
interior decorations. Postal request will 
bring pictures of 150 distinctive pieces 
to assist in making a selection. Visitors 
are requested to inspect specimen pieces 
displayed in our warerooms. 








WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 

















The Conover Piano 


N deciding between a Conover Piano and one of less merit, you should be guided 
simply by your musical requirements and your idea of true economy. 

If you wish to possess a piano of superior tone quality, one that will enable you 
fully to express your interpretative ability; if you desire an instrument that will be 
permanent in musical character, choose the Conover. 

Even for temporary use, it is much more satisfactory to have a fine instru- 
ment than an inferior one. The good piano not only gives better service but 











always represents a higher intrinsic value: and it is a better investment to yt 
purchase an instrument whose musical qualities you know will be lasting Tue 
than it is to buy one that may disappoint you later on. CABLE 

Sooner or later you will discard an unsatisfactory piano. You Company 


will keep a Conover. ‘The best economy is to buy one in the 
first place. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Please send your Book 
of Conover Pianes and ether 
publications, 


Sign the Coupon $y Conover PIANOS and other esctal 
information FREE. 

The Cable Company 

Manufacturers Chicago 


New York Office and Warerooms, 139 Fifth Avenue 


(Name) 


~ (Address) 


























Precious Stones 


OF ALL KINDS 
Mounted in Sterling Silver or Solid 14 Kt. Gold as Neck- 
laces, Bracelets, Rings, Pendants, Belt Pins and Buckles, 
Scarf Pins, Brooches, &c., in quaint jewelry, antiques or 
made up. 
Stones of all kinds on hand for Arts and Crafts Workers 


Antiques, Curios, Old Silver, China and Glass. 


NO TRASH 
MAURICE BARNETT 


Importer of Curious Things 


26 South 18th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














"59 Bal 
DEXTER BROTHERS’ ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 


have reached the highest rung on the ladder of excellence. Architects everywhere indorse them “BEST” 








ODORLESS TRANSPARENT 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES TO 
DEXTER BROTHERS’ COMPANY, 99 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 


Agents, H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago—W. S Hueston, New York-—]. D. S. Potts, Philadel phia 


‘DURABLE 
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CEDAR 


WARDROBE 
ucts | 


Direct from factory to user, freight prepaid 


Every house needs a couch;—and every house needs a cedar 
chest. In the “Ideal” you have a couch and chest combined. 
Instead of wasting the space, we build a cedar box beneath 
couch seat. The seat is the box-lid. A self-opening spring 
device makes it easily raised, without having to move couch 
from wall; and it stays up without holding. The box is solidly 
built (tongued and ape of fragrant Southern cedar—not 
merely cedar-lined like other box couches, It is absolutely 
moth-, mice- and vermin-proof. Length, 72 inches, Takes in 
the longest garments without folding. 

IDEAL RED CEDAR WARDROBE COUCHES are luxuriously up- 
holstered by hand, in a variety of coverings, including gen 
uine leather and English tapestries. Full spring edge, and 37 
steel-tempered, wire-tied springs; cannot sag. 

Can you think of any better CHRISTMAS or WEDDING PRES 
ENT? Or anything you yourself want more? 

OTR LOW PRICES, $15.50 TO $37.09, depending on upholster- 
ing, are possible only because we ship direct to your home 
from our factory right in the cedar-growing country, 

WE WANT TO SEND YOU AN IDEAL WARDROBE 
COUCH. We'll prepay freight east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Write for k of styles and particulars 
ofour offer. You run no risk; if you don’t like 
our couch we will take it back without any 
expense to you. 


PIEDMONT FURNITURE CO., 





i 















Dept. 20 
Statesvilie, N. C. 
Headquarters for} 
Red Cedar Chests 


s 








HAVE YOU MADE YOUR HOUSE BEAUTIFUL? 
Oil and water color paintings will do this for you. 
ly unmounted pieces to sell; prices from $2 to $20 each, all 
subjects: also fine needlework. Send stamp for price list. 
2 subjects in souvenir postals, 25c per dozen, postpaid. 


A. H. QUILL, 264 Danforth St., Portland, Maine 


THE GIANT HEATER 


Will Heat Any Ordinary Room in 
Zero Weather at Almost No Cost 
Applied to central draught lamp or gas jet (naked 
ame or mantle burner). 

Heat and Light AT ONE COST 
Col. ¥. A. Woodward, New Orleans, La., writes: 


“Giant Heater received. Am very much pleased 
with it.” 


I have love- 














Price Complete, Charges Prepaid 
Brass, $1.50; Nickel Plated, $2.00 
Attractive Illustrated Booklet Mailed free. 


CO., 344 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 


ANY DEALER 


OFFERS YOU 
A SUBSTITUTE 


WHEN YOU 

ASK FOR 

THE 

oh 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


GIANT HEATER 
















Sample Pair, 
Mercerized 25c. 
: Silk 50c. 









SUPPORTER (; 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE /f hy 
OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES d ; 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD LAA 
FORTHE NAMEANDTHE “ZS © 





L00 MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 































ORATION IN THE HOME 
HAMILTON 
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HEN on ise. Have this chopped fine. We 
home with p 1 plants, the a ds, as we get thus the required amount of humus 
woman smil : lulgently and s 2 layer six inches thick in a box, or pile it ina 
her head. She has a on of 1 rner of the garden. On this put an inch of sand 
dows in whi re cl I in a limestone district) or a half-inch of lime, next 
geneous collection of all sorts and nditions inche s of well-rotted horse manure. Continue 
— rpameeney of so-called “ flower wl ius until all the materials have been used. Let 
ugliness cannot be exceeded she will have 1 le In th 


open for three months, when it should 


of them. orked over, so as to get the mass thorou hly 


Nor do I 
house-plants which we s 


en some of t 1 together. Allow to stand until Septem! 
pretentious homes of the land at repuls n it should again be worked over by being poured 
person of taste and refinen that it wer t « 1 table or board and incorporated together 
to have none than such as they hands, adding to each peck of soil at the 
But there is no necessi u ne to ha 1e a pint of fine bone-meal. As a potting soil 
class of plants usually seer r homes. I iS SO superior. 
housewife will be satisfied h the number Starting the Plants 
she can successfully hand! lw ve tl . "hear =: : 
attention they require as intelligently and as ; ane eS ay See 
fully as the florist does his pla ther r ng plants. Shallow wooden boxes are as good 
Ga TeaaGe at the es an i nything. They should be two and a half inches 
cietiediaaaipate wen te thee 0 ee eo p, and of the most convenient size, twelve by 
ie'the purpose of these articles to 1 inches is a good size, and the lighter the 
do it. and how they should be used offox In this put a mixture of half sand and soil, 
capt ake: <entnasttiagge. Seo amg woe |mixed. Do not fill them until ready to sow the 
As the difficulty generally arises { t] : : ‘ 
that a proper beginning is not mad thos mnpalgn of decoration we have UneiiiaE 
grow house-plants, 7 et ee ntemplates the growing of a few choice Specimens 
the proper beginning for those w ee ae v, f such plants as will lend themselves to this 
poe ie point ie a : ella nd; and as but one variety will be shown at a time, 
the finest plants it is possibl y produ | » will one kind only be sowed at a time. You will 


le 


basis of all successful plat a 1 a dozen each of two-inch, four-inch, six- neh, 























e na eignt incl ts, ¢ ater o as y 
vation. It may seem out of pla spea { beads uty one mney ns a ee 
sealiion of enlie nt thie enason of U sg a utter as you have plants reaching fruition. 
mo eget hy agro ap gpd oS the “flat” (as the seed-box is called by the 
proper place coors Lye a +} barnes rist) and level it carefully. — pee the seeds on 
a ee : paper, and with the moistened end of a wooden 
The Best Soil for Potted Plants thpick lift them up one at a time and lay them 
One must consider that a e growing in at ¢ of the soil, two inches apart. Two dozen 
oa taping ere geen? nage albedo enough. Sift fine soil on top of the seeds, 
lea those conditions as lig} ee oe 1 with a piece of board a them into the soil 
that the nlant’s adantability 1 a oe water with a fine nozzle. Set in the dark ina 
high — oo ae rm place for two days, and then bring into the 
igh a test; in other words, we must so provid “py pages > widens aeail pr ey 
soil that the plant while y nder artif ; is inny window preterre¢ AS eac 0 0 
piniitienn alll de on wall (on ry page spite ngs is taken from the flat, the next lot will be 
as when growing pe a ‘ gree ‘ieee “ d If you desire to go into the campaign 
open pont ie han Reinga tensively, use as many flats as may be necessary. 
° AS @ Stal c 5 JDISLUE 
materials with which \ A soi Growing from Slips 
a food, must be well balanced, especially in a ] There are some plants which are better propa- 
as the plant has such a very prescribed a1 I ed from cuttings, or ‘‘slips,” as they are com- 
which to search for its sustenance, whereas, it called, a list of which will be given later. If 
open garden it has a wide range in which the 1 has not old plants of the proper kinds on hand, 
can hunt for the particular ingredient necessary t them of a reliable florist. One large old plant 
: ; F : 
the time for its proper development give usually a dozen good cuttings. The cut- 
I can imagine some of my readers smiling as rs should have at least two eyes, and all must be 
read the above, and remarking T} read le growth,” 7. e., from branches of the main 
the directions for the care of a baby! So it d m, not the main stem itself. For these we use 
and I wish all my readers would bear in mind t re sand in the flats. Wet it thoroughly, and 
the care of flowers requires igmet tand half a day to drain. Strike the cut- 
sympathetic work as f growing cl *s an inch deep in the sand, packing it well 
ymp ° : a c i . I : 
neglect will be fatal to either. I have always leach one about two inches apart, depending 
that a good careful mother makes good plar ewhat on the size of the cutting, and put them 
g . P 
grower, if she makes the effort, as the care of a « shaded place. They must not have the 
inculeates habits of thoroughness that are rays of the sun on them until they are in leaf, 
necessary to the proper culture of potted plant uve been gradually accustomed to them. Set 
y to prof} ‘ : 
If the soil one has at hand is ordinary gar a sunny window and cover the glass with 
loam, it is a good foundatior vhich to build vhite muslin sheet. Keep the sand moist all the 
potting soil. If the soil is of LI foundat e, and the temperature not lower than seventy 
that is, if there is not natura me the s erees in daytime and sixty-five degrees at night, 
must be added in sufficient iantiti is than eighty degrees at any time. 
ingredient of the soil we depend for the brilliar i the cuttings have shown the third leaf, 
er : 


certain of our most des 











If the s ure ready to be potted off into two-inch pots 
limestone loam, or a limestor t will need y should be lifted from the flats with a fork 
be made friable by the additi yf sand. As soo! applies to the seedlings also, when ready for 
in the spring as the soil is dry, have as many piec pots) one at a time as they are potted, in order 
of sod cut from the roadside as will make one-! to allow the roots to dry off. Fill the pot half 
the cuantity of the soil you will need your ! f soil 


Strike the bottom of the pot on the 











Orn ae 


fe use 
umus. 
it ing 
f sand 
>, next 
ntinue 
. Let 
should 
vughly 
mber, 
oured 
gether 
at the 
1g soil 
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If You Build 
Your Own 
Home 


you are the one to make the 
selection of the hardware trim- 
mings. Be guided by your own 
taste. You will be surprised to 
see what a wide range of artistic 
possibility is open to you. 

The cost of the hardware is so 
small in proportion to the cost 
of the home that it is sometimes 
regarded as an unimportantitem, 
yet nothing more readily lends 
itself to artistic decorative effect. 


SARGENT’S 


ARTISTIC 


HARDWARE 


is always correct in design and pro- 
portion, and may be towed | to 
harmonize with any style of archi- 
tecture or to gratify the fancy of 
any taste. 

Sargent’s Easv Spring Locks are 
always correct in material and con- 
struction, and will wear for years. 
Remember that a cheaply con- 
structed lock often hides an expen- 
sive economy. 

Send for our Book of Designs, 
illustrating many styles of artistic 
hardware. It will give you the prac- 

tical help that.will enable you tomake 
a wiser selection than if youleftitin 
the hands of your builder or architect. 
Sent free on application. 


SARGENT & CO., 
140 Leonard St., New York. 


TRADE-MARK 





The perfect material and scientific principle of construction of the Sy-CLo 
Closet entirely overcomes the unpleasant and unsanitary features that make 
the ordinary closet a menace tohealth. The Sy-CLo Closet does away with 

the necessary care that makes the common closet a household burden. 


Study the sectional view of the Sy-CLo illustrated below. Notice 
the unusual extent of water surface in the bowl. No possibility of 
impurity adhering to the sides. That’s why the Sy-Cro is 

always clean. 


Unlike the ordinary closet, the Sy-CLo Closet has a 
double cleansing action, a combination of flush from 
above and a powerful pump-like pull from below. 
The downward rush of water creates a vacuum in 
the pipe into which the entire contents of the 
bowl is drawn with irresistible syphonic force. 

That’s why the Sy-CLo Closet is called 


The Closet 
That 
Cleans Itself 


The sectional cut shows the deep water-seal that perpet- 
ually guards the household health by making impossible the 
escape of sewer gas, a subtle and often unsuspected poison. 


Aha dd 


7 
V/a FO I 
| 0 a a gs os 


S / a ae a GE ee we 


The material of the Sy-CLro Closet is heavy white china, hand 
moulded into a single piece. No joint, crack or crevice to retain im- 
uritv. No surface to chip off or crack. Nothing to rust or corrode. Un- 

affected by water, acid or wear. 


ov 
{ 


AL 


The name ‘‘Sy-CLo”’ on a closet guarantees that it is made under the direction 
and supervision of the Pot- 
teries Selling Company, of 
the best materials, and with 


Oa 











the aid of the best engineer- 


Valuable Booklet on ing skill, and has the united 
ee endorsement of eighteen of 
“Household Health the leading potteries of 
sent free America. 
, y Lavatories of every design 
if you mention made of the same material 
the name of 


as the Sy-CLo Closets. 
your Plumber. POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, 


TRENTON, W. J. 


























HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 


AND HOW TO KNOW THEM 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


OVER ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. PRICE $1.60 Net. Postage 14 cents Extra. 





FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR BY THE PUBLISHERS 


HERBERT S. STONE, Republic Building, CHICAGO 
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is to the woodwork, floors and furniture of 
a house what stove polish is to the stove 


Antiseptic and germ proof—lIt can be applied 


byachild. Waxene is sold and used every- 
where for all Hardwood floors, Linoleums, 
Oil Cloths and Furniture. 

Grease will not spot nor dirt penetrate it. 
Housekeepers who know the splendid results 
obtained from its use refuse all substitutes. 
Dull and scratched surfaces can be made last- 
ingly brilliant in less time than is ordinarily 
required for dusting. 


Sample Free For Your Dealer’s Name 


I. H. WILEY WAXENE CO. 


92 Sudbury Street Boston, Mass. 








THE MOST CONVENIENT SEWING 
TABLE EVER. MADE. Shipped on Approval. 


‘ae 





We will ship the Priscilla Sewing 
Table for $11.00, freight prepaid to 
points east of the Mississippi and 
north of Tennessee. Hand made and 
hand polished in quarter sawed oak 
or figured mahogany. 
Haseight compartments for thread, needles, silk, 
buttons, hooks and eyes and all sewing articles. 










Height 30 inches, 18x 18 inches. When closed 
makes ot ee stand for Eetaiea j i = 
tefacth, on hk ee) piece of 





We this 
Grand Rapids furniture and we can save you at least 
40 per cent over dealers’ prices. 
Write today for descriptive booklet anyway. 
THOMAS FURNITURE CO., MFRS. 
DEPT. D. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





















Greatest 
Ventilator 


_ that you can have in your house is a Jackson 
Ventilating Grate. One will warm two large 
rooms in mid-winter, and wil! heat and ventilate 
the entire house in spring and fall. It complete- 
ly renews the air in the room every fifteen to thirty 
minutes—not with cold, damp air, but wigh warm, dry 
air, pure as that of the tields. The 


JACKSON 
VENTILATING GRATE 


saves 75 per cent of fuel over others, burns 
wood, coal or gas, and with coal needs 
attention only once in 24 hours. , 
Please write for our free book. § 
It tells with pictures how this 
ventilating 1s accomplished and | 
why the Jackson Grate will heat 
one or several rooms—same or 
different floors. Gives styles 
and prices, with letters from 
users. Let us send it. 















& BRO. 


47 Beekman St. 
New York 











bench to settle it. Take the pot’ the left 
while holding the plant between the thumb a1 
first finger of the left hand, holding it in the cer 





of the pot. With the right hand fil he te \ 
soil, and with the thumbs of both hands pr: 
firmly down. Allow the potted plar ts to st 
the shade a day before putting to the light 


When the first lot of 
from the flat clean out the flat, using new san 
the next lot; never use sand twice It 
not be supposed that all will go as swimmingly 
it reads, as there is a disease that 
young cuttings, known as g-bench fung 
which sweeps whole flatfuls away 1 single 
When this appears, it is best to burn everytl 
that has come in contact with the infected flat 
would likely be used in the pr ion of ot! 
This disease is a parasitic on 


cuttings has be en 


| 
the 


sometimes att 





cuttl 





bacte1 





upposed to be in the soil, and only develop wh 
he conditions are just right for its culture. Then 
has as yet been no cure discovered for it, cum 
urning the affected plants and flats. P 
The following should be grown from seeds: Ve. 
na, Petunia, Cineraria, Cyclamen, Calaeolaria, 
ia, Marguerites. Those which should be 
from cuttings are: Begonia, Coleus, Heli 
‘ope, Fuschia, Lantana, Geranium, and Smilaz 
[hose grown from bulbs are: Lobelias, Ozalis 
Lilies, and the Tuberous Begonias. The bulbous 
should be started in four-inch pots 
rown on from that the same as the others, There 
many fine flowers other than those named 
bove, but these are the best for our pu . Th 
e next article I will treat of the handling of the 
plants from the two-inch pot until they are ready 
bring into bloom. 


m~n 


rown 
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A Find of Old Golf China 





OLFERS in England are talking of an iz 
esting find in old golf club china. It c 
sists of some bowls and jugs, describ 
Lowestoft but probably made in Chir 

The pieces are six in number and 
used by members of the Blackheath Golf ( 

which dates back to 1608 and is the se1 ior of all g 

clubs. Until 1844 the club held its meetings ar 


weekly dinners at the Green Man Inn at Blackheat 
and in removing to a clubhouse of its own it is cor 
jectured that the pieces were 
vous and forgotten. 

In 1867 the Green' Man Inn was torn 


1 was bought 


left at the old rend 
dow1 
the furniture sold. Then the 
a collector, and the 
specimens are pre- 
served ?'with other 
beautiful pieces by a 
member of his fam- 
ilv living in London. 
The China is similar 
to some now in the 
possession of the club 
which is thought to 
have been purchased 
in 1786. 

A punch" bowl 
which had been brok- 
en and skilfully 
mended, is said to be 
the most interesting 
of the discoveries. 
It is white, with colored ed 
marked “Knuckle Club 
1788,” Above the shiel 
boot — * the @, | , 

roper, with the motto Duke Periculum 
Gn the other side of the bowl is a shield beariz 
the arms, to use the tec on furnishse 
by W. E. Hughes, auth f cles of Blac 
heath Golfers,’ to Golf Illustrated 
arrows in saltire agent, surmounted by 
of the second and first, bet ween three 
in a bordure indented or Above aré 
and motto of the other shield 

“The arms, which appear t¢ nav 
a gentleman of Edinburgh in 1672 1 
writes Mr. Hughes, “‘ were th 
Macaulay, alderman of Coleman Str 
the city of London, who was captain of the Blac 
heath Golf Club in the year 1793 
quently mentioned in the minutes of the 
Club, of which he was elected a member in 
ber, 1789, so that there car e but little 
the bowl in question was a gift from hi 
club.” 

A second bowl has on two sides of it a g 
figure, with the motto “Vi et Arte The j 
alike in style. They are white with dark | 
mentations, having lids surmounted by 
each will hold nearly a ga [wo are ins 


Golf 





tuted 17th Jani 


appears The 
Py 
t! 
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1 fess checl 
buckles v 
the 








front, ‘‘ Blackheath Golf Club Treasurer’s Jug,” 
1 the other two “Blackheath Knuckle Club 
1 Jug 
Such old bowls and jugs, of different dates, and 
quaint silver cups and trophies have been 
wed by Americans at the Blackheath elub- 
se. The course on Blackheath Common has 
holes, and it was here that the custom 
riginated of wearing a red coat, so that the pedes- 
rians would the more easily note the coming of a 
r of golfers. 
Red coats are no longer obligatory, but the use 
f a fore caddie is compulsory at Blackheath, and 
has to carry a red flag. There is no play on 
Saturdays, on ac- 
count of the crowds 
on the common, and 
as nearly all the mem- 
bers now golf at other 
links the Blackheath 
clubhouse and course 
are kept up through 
sentiment chiefly. 
The clubhouse has 
been in use since 
1865, the club hav- 
ing made two changes 
since the removal 
from the Green Man 


seven 


thine Inn. The buildingis 
. leased and was not 
built for a clubhouse. 

The first golf clubhouse was built for the Honor- 


le Company of Edinburgh Golfers, on Leith links 
n 1768, and while scores of houses had been leased 
> the purpose, it is curious that the next club 
use built for golfers was nearly a hundred years 
er, that of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club of 
t. Andrews . 
There was a need for huge punch bowls and capa- 
us jugs in the golf of the eighteenth century in 
Scotland and England. The old betting books 
veal countless fines of a dozen or two dozen of 
ret and of matches for even greater quantities. 

The old golfers were of a convivial sort, and the 
uers and fines were consumed at the next sitting. 
vern parlors were the accustomed dining places, 
| the Green Man of Blackheath is only one of the 
stelries famous in the early chronicles of the game. 
\mericans may not at once place the Knuckle 
\t first the play at the Blackheath Golf 
season was only in the summer months, and 
rd the end of the eighteenth century the 
nuckle Club came into existence for the winter 
, Nearly the same players were members of 
) clubs, and, winter or summer, the compett- 
were followed by a dinner at the Green Man. 
The Knuckle Club subsequently changed its 
the Blackheath Winter Golf Club and after 
istence of some twenty years, became merged 

1844 into the Blackheath Golf Club. 
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When you eat rolled oats, be sure it is Quaker Oats. 
There is a delicacy of flavor—a delicious goodness—about 
Quaker Oats that you do not find in any other kind. The 
reason is simple. 


— Aig, 
Cheaper and Better than Tile 
Write us today, and we will send you sample 

with full particulars how you can finish your 


Jug,” Bathroom, Kitchen or Hall 


Club with our beautiful and durable Porcelain 

i Enamel—the newest and best sanitary wall 

, and 3 covering. Looks better than tile, and lasts 

bee longer, yet costs ohly a third as much. No 

4 small pieces to work loose; no joints to catch 
club- the dirt; easy to keep clean. 

n has A postal sent us today will enable us to tell 


is made by a process that has taken years to perfect. It is the quality 
of the white oats used and the completeness of the process of man- 
ufacture, that gives this distinctly different flavor to Quaker Oats. 
The surest proof of the superior goodness of Quaker Oats 
is for you to order a package today and try it yourself. 

The proof is in the eating. 


k ou more about it, and to show you, too, 
om 4 Zractly what Porcelain Enamel is. Address 


| HUNKINS-WILLIS 
1€ use PS Ons 8 ae. ae Ge 9, 8 Dn is ee GPO 
, and SAINT LOUIS. MO. 
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he ; At grocers everywhere. Large package 10c. 
The House Beautiful Yo's. XVM and xix BE ’ Made by The Quaker Oats Company, 


Bound sogether, now 


ready. Price $3.00, express paid. THE HOUSE : - P : Chicago, U. S. A. 
BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, Republic Bidg., Chicago: ve F 
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capa- 
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books 
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\ "T y, 
. “oe ~ f ‘ 
: ~32~ “So . 
te Pair of " © F 
rr ; \ An example of the splendid values you F i " é 
itting. can obtain by trading by mail in our store. a ~ 
. ==> These curtains are of white bobbinet, of ex- pb : 
laces, - * tra quality, beautifully made and handsome “ Jin 


a ts in design. Size 48 inches by 244 yards. Our £25 
of the i » delivered at your home, $2.25 per as 


= 2 ; : ‘a Ve set Furniture, Curtains and Draperies by 3 Me os » yw , Reduced 25 per cent 


thail at exceptionally low prices, giving you newer 

















Golf — a yualities than are obtainable in the BY USING 
dinary sto ’ 
,. and Handsome Illustrated Catalogue Free. Catalogue 8-D, ij } 
y the printed in colors, shows a large assortment of Lace Cur- § LAP T rh) e Ss e 
y. tains, Madras, Portieres and Bed Sets, all in the latest 1) 1} > i ’ 
winter fashion, each item fully described and illustratea. Mailed | 1] : he P W r H at Regulator 
on request | | 
ers of Catalogue 8-F illustrates an ideal assortment of Furniture ‘ \| | . : . . . : s 
+ for the home, showing you how beauty and serviceability on your heating plant, whether steam, hot water or hot air. It is 

npeti ; \ \ : . A . . 

{ can be combined with low cost. Mailed on request : : easily applied and to prove its worth we will send you one on trial, 

Man. We pay freight and guarantee safe delivery. Write todayt ‘ \ a dy 
d its ScGER? KEITH FURNITE 2 aes co. : . , Send for our book, itis FREE. 

partment 5, Kansas » Mo. ' J 

| after 41 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
erged THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., 109 FirrH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
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~ Beautify 


F your Home : 









or Decorating 


you probably realize that 
inthe modern house the 
woodwork is an import- 
ant feature; its color and finish are often made the 
key-note of successful color schemes. 


Margaret Greenleaf of New York, the widelyknown 
writer and practical Decorator, is now a permanent 
member of our Staff in charge of the Decorative 
Department. She will, upon request, furnish to our 
patrons full color schemes for a single room or an 
entire building; also panels showing the exquisite 
wood finishes we supply, and if desired will make 
purchases of wall coverings, draperies, rugs, fur- 
niture, etc., and all without any charge whatever 
to those using our productions. 


A letter addressed to Miss Greenleaf at our New 
York office will bring a prompt reply. Send ten 
cents for a copy of the new edition of the Home 
Ideal by Margaret Greenleaf, a profusely illustrated 
book of 25 pages, 8% x11 inches, on house decoration, 


CHICAGO VARNISH CO. 
27 Dearborn Ave., 38 Vesey St., 
Chicago New York 
3S ESTABLISHED 1865 oil 
he aieemmamtite 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
READERS’ EXCHANGE 














OFFERS to collectors and 

others the best opportun- 
ity in the country for secur- 
ing pieces of furniture, china, 
pewter, Sheffield Plate, Etc. 











It will pay YOU to try it. 











DAVIS 


EAST INDIA HOUSE 


FURNISHING FABRIC 
DEPARTMENT 


We are Showing Constantly 
New Materials Suitable For 


HANGINGS AND 
FURNITURE COVERINGS 


In Wool, Cotton and Beautiful 
BROCADES among which are 
both Genuine Antique Pieces and 
also Copies of the Antique De- 
signs which are very beautiful. 








Photographs and Samples Sent on Application 





AGENTS OF LIBERTY & CO., LONDON 








373 BOYLSTON ST. 








[BOSTON,  - 


MASS. 








Tanagra Figurines 


REASON WHY THESE DELICATE OB 
JECTS WERE ENTOMBED WITH 
THE GREEKS 

MONG the varior 
graves these statuettes of te 
by far the most interesting They forms 
a little world themselves of infinite variet 
in which were found every 

fashion and every period; 
women — statuettes of ll 
jointed figures like puppets 





vced in 


objects pl 


nigurines Of men al 





1 hollow figures wit 











a stone inside like rattles mals of every kir 
statuettes of every degree of merit—rudimenta 
or exquisite—all differing from one another 


cording to circumstances and dats 
The tiny statuettes vary considerably in si 








says Academy Notes [The largest are 
much as fifteen inches in height, while the smalles 
only measure two or three inches, but the grea 
number reach a height of about eight inches whs 
seated, from five to seven inches when kneeling ar 
eight to ten inches standing 

One person endeavors t show, with an astonishing 
degree of argument, tha these figurines, so delica 
and fanciful, have a ous and symbolic meani 
and that under ter mundane | ance are co! 
cealed the great and mysterious divinities of t 
lower world. On the other hand, another pers 


with a simpler and more rdinary 
seeks for representatives ife 
ful statuettes. 


these gra 


Companions of the Dead 


Another question arises as to why these figurine 


were placed in the tombs, and order to rea 
a solution in this respect ye worth whil 
recall conceptions which the Greeks held of the 

beyond the grave. For them life did not coms 
an abrupt close at death, but the tomb where 

body was im prisoned an obscure 
maintained with all the needs and pleasures 


} 





existence 


desires of humanity. Even at a later time, whe 


the Greeks pictured to themselves that the souls 
the dead assembled in Hi: ades, their only 
of the future life was as a repetition of life 
earth. 

It was, therefore, the duty of the living to supy 
food to the dead, who continued ar 


xistence int 


tomb, and for this reason wine, cakes, and milk wer 
placed upon the grave, and this is also why 
occasional anniversaries funeral banquets were 
brated there, at which time the shade of the 
man was thought to be present, although invis 


It was the sacred duty of the livi ) see 
the solitude of the tomb the departed were surrour 
ed by the objects they had cared fo 
therefore these things were all placed in the tor 

It was also thought that they must take th: 
friends and companions d th them into t 
other world in order to recommence their pleas 
there. For this reason horses and dogs were bu! 
with them, and in early times ves and cap 
women were often sacrificed that they might 
down to Hades to wait upon the dey 1 or enl 
his lonely existence. ‘To cheer the departed i1 
depths of the tomb and to protect hin 
dangerous journey, was the twoloid desire Dy wi 
the piety of the survivors was inspired. The Egy 
tians placed statuettes in the tomb to answer to t 
summons of the departed and 1 1 him 
cultivation of the celes 
devoted escort around 
immortality. 

The Assyrians, from a s tive, place 
their graves figurines designed rt the | 
ties of the chthonic powers, and tl too, 1s 
object of the sepulchral ido ind in the an 
burial grounds at Rhodes h represented 
guardian divinities of the fford 
and society for the depart: 

. 





CORRECTION 
The article on ‘‘Hedges” in the September 


of THe House BrauTIFUL was by Marian Burto 


Upton, National President of the Woman’s Outd 
Art League of the American Civic Associat 


Through error the name was printed Upham. 


ra cotta were 


style, every 


ities and spirits 


explanatior 
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~ 
Smokeless 
Odorless ~ Cl 
Safe H Us 


A. —Flame Spreader ; B—Air 5 og outed ¢ Wick Tube; 
Cc ne Space inside of Wick Tube Wick; E Outside 
» Burner; F—Ajir Space wha fms and Outside 
Casing ‘G —Fount for oil, entirely separate from Burner; H— 
Feed Pipe carrying oil from Fount to Burner; I--Shield on top 
f Fount with air space underneath. 


Casing 





Aluminum Oil-Heaters 
Oil Heater equipped with this 


Grand Safety Burner which makes ex- 
plosions impossible, as Wick does not enter Oil 
Fount. Radiates heat like a base burner, from 
the sides and bottom as well as top. Our 
smokeless device makes it impossible to turn 
the wick too high. Any person can quick- 

y take out and replace Wick. Light, 
handsome, convenient, and a furnace for heat. 

Costs less money and gives more heat than 
any other Oil Heater in the world. 


Ten Days’ Trial 
Free From Cost 
If dealer does not handle them mail post- 


al card with your address. le will send 
booklet, prices and full particulars how 
you can have an Aluminum Oil Heater 
placed in your home free of cost for a ten 
days’ trial 


Novelty Mfg. Co. 


Dept. V. Jackson, Mich., U.S.A. 


The only 














FABRIC 

RUGS 

For fall furnishing 
The charm of these rugs lies in their 
e beauty and in the way they har- 
with the other furnishings of 
dining-room, library or any 
room in the house. 

re, but give a tone of luxurious 
Not only durable and reversible, 
washed and made to look like new. 


AMERIC AN FABRIC RUGS are mz ide in various styles— 
, hn Alde “ “y ahon- 

sizes trot n 2x at $1 to 
5 it 0. Hrincess Bath Rugs, 
$3.50, 3x6 ft. $4.50. Priscidla Carpet, 27 m. 






AT ALL DEALERS’. Trade-mark tag on every style 
American Fabric Rug. If your dealer hasn't them 
him to write us at once It he will not do 
us and we’ll see that you ‘get them, 
for illustrated descriptive booklet, 
‘ Handsome Fabric Rugs,” _which contains the inter- 
ry at ‘Fabric”™’ rugs and rug-making. 


American Pebeto Rug Co. Dept. A 








_ 127 Duane Street, New York 
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A Collection 


HE true collector revels not only 

in that which is beautiful and 

rare, but he finds an added zest in the 
possibility of being deceived, in the diffi- 

culty of discriminating between the true 

and the false, in the tracing to its origin any object 
in his possession, or which he has a mind to acquire; 
in short, he values his treasures, not so much for 
their intrinsic worth, or even for the fictitious value 
fashion or fancy may have aecorded them in the 
sale-room, as for the tangible evidence they furnish 
of his keenness, his untiring industry, and his un- 
erring instinct. 
For something over seventy years the pewterer’s 
craft has practically fallen into desuetude in Eng- 
land; to some extent it still flourisheson the Con- 
tinent, though not perhaps in a very genuine form, 


of English Pewter 


By E. W. LOW 


large dishes, measuring 24 inches in di- 
ameter they are marked “ Watts, Lon- 
don,” and also “XX Superfine Hard Metal,” 
which points to their being of fairly early origin, 
possibly early seventeenth century. One of the 
dishes has the mark cut out and a piece very 
defily inserted, the repair having been effected, 
if one can judge by\the workmanship, at a con- 
siderably later date. Large dishes such as these 
are exceedingly rare, and are not often to be 
found, except in the possession of ecclesiastic and 
other public bodies. The reason for this is curious; 
many such dishes were at one time manufactured, 
but that few survive is due to the fact that when 
the general use of the metal declined, such utensils 
were broken up or melted, and used for various 
useful but commonplace purposes, such as mending 





Pewter Candlesticks and Inkstands 


the wares palmed off on the ingenuous tourist, and 
brought home and exhibited by him with no little 
pride, being more often than not fashioned of a 
metal which a glance reveals to be spurious. But 
in England the sale of modern pewter made after 
the old manner and upon the old formule is con- 
fined to one or two firms, and then only as a small 
and trifling part of their businesses. The Pewterers’ 
Company, which once upon a time was the head- 
centre of the craft, is but a name, and, unfortunately 
for the collector, the records that have been pre- 
served are of the scantiest. The natural conse- 
quence is that such information as may be obtained 
towards the identification of any particular piece 
from private sources is more or less apocryphal, 
and not to be depended upon. 

Such being the case, the writer has deemed it 
advisable, or, to be quite frank, safest, merely to 
refer to the collection illustrated as “ English,” 
which the bulk of the articles undoubtedly are. 
Indeed, with the exception of a few, the major part 
of the collection bears the Crowned Rose, which is, 
80 to speak, the hall-mark of British pewter, and 
when in addition to this the word “ London,” or in 
one or two cases ‘‘ Shoreditch ” appears, assurance 
is, of course, rendered doubly sure. 

This collection consists in all of 192 pieces, in- 
cluding practically every article that was manu- 
factured in the metal. To enumerate them one by 
one would take up too much space; it will be 
sufficient to refer to the most notable specimens. 
Dearest perhaps to their owner’s heart are a pair of 


roofs and other repairs. How many of these “ old- 
fashioned” utensils were devoted to such base 
purposes can only be surmised, but from their 
rarity one may guess that a great number were thus 
sacrificed. Wantonly, surely, will exclaim every 
good collector; for what is the merely practical 
that it should be allowed to claim for its own 
ephemeral needs what ought by right to have 
belonged to the beautiful and ornamental for all 
time? 

Another pair of dishes of 10 inches in diameter — 
and from their depth evidently designed for vege- 
tables — are notable, although virtually modern 
(1832). They have upon them a naked winged man 
(an angel?) and the name “ J. Hironstadt,” and 
are probably of Belgian manufacture. The pewter 
emanating both from Ghent and Brussels bears 
similar devices; on the other hand, it must not be 
forgotten that at one time many foreign makers 
settled in England. These vegetable dishes, as 
we may call them, are of very fine light metal, and 
evidently have a goodly proportion of silver in 
their composition. 

The pieces of this collection have been acquired 
in true collector’s style; that is to say, they have 
been purchased here, there, and everywhere when 
the opportunity occurred, and the acquisition of 
the treasures has lasted many years and practically 
taken all England for its field. Everyone knows 
that what collectors of such articles hanker after 
more than anything else are “sets” of similar 
articles, and such sets generally run to high prices. 





IF BUILDING 


YOU SHOULD READ 
THE VERDICT OF 


LEADING 
ARCHITECTS 





The following comments are a 
few out of hundreds by the 
leading Architects all over the 
country upon 


UNIQUE 
STAINED 
FINISH 





‘*Compared with other methods of treating woods, 
we consider the results shown in these panels 
vastly superior to anything we have seen.”’ 

‘*Very, very good. You will hear from us just as 
soon as we are ready. Let me have your speci- 
fications. 

“*I like them immensely. 
tield for these.’’ 


“They are all good. There are many piaces where 
these Tones could be used with stunning effect."’ 

‘*These Niagara Tones appeal to me as an Archi- 
tect. The grays are the best I have seen. They 
are fine and | think you will find a large market 
for them.,’’ 

‘**I think these are very pretty. This is splendid. 
These gray Tones cannot be improved upon."’ 

**Something the people will take to with great 
avidity.”’ 

** Beautiful ! 
indeed.’’ 

‘*I think the field here a good one for your treat- 
ment of woods. It is splendid.’ 

“These will prove a great success. We have tried 
to get these Tones, but have not been able to. 
They cannot be equalled, This is a splendid 
collection of samples."’ 

‘**The effects of your method of treatment are very 
pleasing.’’ 


There should be a large 


Does it appeal to me? Very much, 


**These grays are fine. I like your Stains. I have 
never seen anything finer."’ 
‘“*They appeal to me as an architect. All your 


samples are splendid."’ 

**I am glad to see these Tones. They are very fine. 
I have not seen any as good.’’ 

“Your samples are beautiful. 
any as good. 

‘*Miraculous! Your gtays are simply miraculous. 
I like them.’’ 

‘*That is splendid. These Tones are very hand- 
some. he best I have seen. Yours is a fine 
line of goods."’ 


I have never seen 





If you intend building or re-decorating, permit us 
to send you a sample pavel. For two cents each we 
will send as many 2s you may desire. If your dealer 
does not sell our goods, 


SEND US HIS NAME 











CHICAGO 
VARNISH 
COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


FLORSATIN 


The Most Exquisite and Durable FLOOR FINISH 
ever produced. Send for Booklet on the subject. 


27 DEARBORN AVE., CHICAGO 
38 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 
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SEPTEMBER 1906 PRICE IS CENTS 


Nae ONN Se NTN 
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NNOUNCEMEN T 
A Great $3.” Magazine Now only $1.5 a Year 


AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS 


APPLETON’S MAGAZINE is an unprecedented success and has at once 
taken a position in the front rank as one of the greatest monthly periodicals of the 
present day. Senator Albert J. Beveridge, commenting on our August issue, writes, 
“Tt is by a long shot the best of all the August magazines.” [he September and 
October issues were even better; the November and December numbers will be 
brimming over with contributions of vital interest. Probably never before has there 
been such a list of prominent writers of world-wide reputation engaged by any single 
publisher as those whose writings will appear in APPLETON’S during the next twelve 
months. We struck the key-note of success when we placed the annual subscrip 
tion price at $1.50, and at the same time maintained the quality and excellence of a 
$3.00 publication. 


FREE—November, December—F REE 


With a Year’s Subscription for 1907 





Cut out the coupon below and enclose $1.50, mail to D. Appleton & Company, 
436 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and we will enter your subscription for the 
balance of this year and all of 1907, giving you free the November and December 
issues—this includes our Special Christmas Number. 

CUT OUT THIS COUPON 





Messrs. D. APPLETON & CO. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.50 for which enter my subscription 
to APPLETON’S MAGAZINE for the balance of this year and all! of 1907. 
Dept. F. 


Name 


436 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Address 



































AGENTS WANTED! 
We Make a Combination 


Offer of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL and HISTORIC STYLES 
IN FURNITURE which enables our representatives to average 
from six to ten subscriptions a day. We give a larger commis- 
sion than any other magazine. You can make money hand 
over fist by representing us right now. Address 

CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUI 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 





ruled o’er the realm. 





L 





a. 


The group of candlesticks contains at least on 
f quite early date. The quaint specimen of thant! 
yrnered shape, lower right-hand corner, robably 
ft the craftsman’s hand while Queen Blizaber, 

The other groups, those con. 
sting of the inkstands, the beakers (en passany 
ne may say that the modern so-called “ pewter o 

t in use at some ee is usually made of 
different metal), the tobacco jars are equally fine 

As a contrast to the other pieces, po. more par- 
cularly to those which are characteristically 


nglish in their design and workmanship, one js 





Collection of Pewter Drinking Vessels, Tea 
Jars and Tea Caddies 


truck by a Chinese pewter tea canister, the metal 


which it is made being of a lightish silvery color. 
e canister is chased in the most delicate and 
quisite fashion imaginable, and represents a 
ritable model of sadesion. artistic perception, 
1 unerring craftsmanship. Not absolutely un- 


erring perhaps in an age of machine-turned articles; 


e observes with no little pleasure that here and 
e on this canister the worker has misjudged his 
tance or the strength of his stroke, and has, in 
had to deviate by a hair’s breadth 
his design, or otherwise make a trifling com- 
mise in order to carry out the remainder of his 
eme 
t will be seen that the illustrations practically 
plain themselves, but there are one or two special 
nts which call for notice. In the collection of 
nking vessels (No. i.) the beaker on the right has 
raved upon it the unmistakeable figures of 


nse quence, 


Villiam and Mary, so that there can be small mar- 


n for doubt as to the date of its origin. The flask 

the left was literally “‘ picked up,” as it was res- 
ed from the bottom of a well in Yorkshire. 

the absence of really reliable and definite 

rmation which would enable one to verify the 

tempt to deal in detail with the pieces 

| to lead to unsatisfactory and unreliable 

A glance at these pictures will, how- 

ince anyone that there is little exaggera- 

ming for this collection that it is unique 


lieions 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 
make biscuits light — drench with gasoline 
1 ignite before serving. 
low to keep servants 
in the cellar. 
luickest way to get rid of peddlers — buy all 


-chloroform them and 


) remove fruit stains from linens — use 


ep rats out of the pantry — place all food 

he cellar 

entertain women visitors 
your private papers. 
lo entertain men visitors — feed the brutes. 

keep the children at home —lock up all 
r clothe ~ 
lo keep hubby at home -— hide his toupee. 
n order to prevent accidents in the kitchen — 
the kerosene can with water. 
[o stop leaks in pipes —send for the nearest 


er 


-let them inspect 


economize on coal — get a gas range. 
test the freshness of eggs — drop them on 
e hard surface. 
propitiate the cook — it can’t be done.— 
Smart Set. 
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wot | Warmt « 
de of | 
fine, . 7 
par 
ically 
- 22 
| 6P ssexSt., Salem ,Mass. 
Solid Gold} Kasy 
: + €T Christ 
Buying. 
Any » sent safely, pre 
aid on receipt of price. 
SOLID 14x GOLD. 
Illustrations actual stze. 
5529 Diamond Brooch and 
——, s. : aor 
P 62 D oO! rooch an 
Tea Warm plates ready for serving and Code, Ganon 
. fine d ds - 100.00 
food kept hot during the meal add 5798 Brooch,fine am’y’ts 8.75 
P B 00 
much to the enjoyment of the table Gess Brooch, a 
netal . . : a amethyst 
“olor. $ and help digestion. Easier to have conte : 6. 
P 6 B ch d Ch 
and J them than not where the house is ~~ - =o 
ts a { 6215 Handy Pin, enam- 
tion, warmed by eled daisies - 4.00 
- un- : 7860 Daisy Pendant, feo” 
, F baroque pearis 5.00 
icles; 8223 Scarf Pin with jade 2.35 
and k IGAN DEAL 8227 Scarf ram Chinese 
: : jade, \ ail .00 
dhis ff 8a31 Scarf Pin, fine re- 
iS, in } constructed ruby and 
adth = | RADIATORS BOILERS whole pearl = 5.00 
com- 9185 Links, pair - 5.00 
f his Breakfast on warm plates in a well warmed ww Then tro sunken 
; breakfast room is the best ‘‘ starter’’ in the world have stiff bars and 
cally these winter mornings. And dinner in a bean shaped ends 
~d : ° ; ; Pose’ g96t Handy a - 
ecial Florida-like, steam or hot water warmed dining 9963 Handy P 1.50 
m of room is a joy to look forward to all day. The STERL ING SILVER. 
t has fuel savings of an IDEAL Boiler repay its cost Illustrations half scale. 
88 Holly lape Needle .40 
s of in a few years. Any one can care for an 1084 ‘‘ Wedding Ring” 
mar- IDEAL Boiler—it is automatic and absolutely Napkin Ring - 1.25 
flask safe. The oven-radiator is but one of many 1507 Holly Tape Measure 1. 35 
s res- , kinds of AMERICAN Radiators designed to poe aa. fl - 
add comfort to the house and decrease house- 4332 Nail File, finest steel .50 
inite work. IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radi- 30499 pans Made Caddy 
- the ators are made to fit all sizes and classes of Gyeeg Horseshoes Pincushi a 
ieces houses and buildings—OLD or new—F ARM or holly design. 2.35 
iable city—put in without disturbing old heating 88066 Hair Pi ~~ © .go 
how- methods until ready to start fire in the new. aes Cant Leck’ Cherm ase 
a “ The Homes Successful *’ booklet is the most valuable and Write for our 
instructive work on warmi and ventilatio ye blished 
= cite Meatbeden,” Geek for a og isles Sanastes YEAR BOOK. 
and Warehouses throughout America and Europe 224 pages. Filled with illus- 
trations. ane Watches, 
T Gold and Silv Iry, Table, 
oline AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY Desk and Toilet Silver. Over 
i 5£00 articles suitable for Christ- 
> as giits bet e d fiv 
and In Dept. S. CHICAGO ekg / eget tending 
al ABs os os hs ots he os offs offs ols of 
- use WIZARG 
B 
; Mae Dheep Manure 
foo LEQ —~ Grind ond aeratteee. fo yoot or bed 4 bad Ld tf f rf : 
odors. s . Fo an, 
pect SWaGon LOADS — tcpun Sheva. traits ana house auanin, re you £O ine  @) Ui oe 
SINTER = $4.00 deiiverea to your Preight Station, ; < 
. Apply now. F you intend to build or even to rent, Tue House BeauTirut will 
) The Pulverized Manure Go..24Union Stock Yards, Chicago. - se 
— enabie you to learn what others have done—what to adapt to 
n FINELY POLISHED PLAIN OR your own uses, what to avoid. Architects approve of Tue House 
= arte BeauTiruL—because, as one said: 
“It teaches my clients what they want; they come to me with definite and good ideas ; 
on they recognize the features in my designs that I am proud of, and they have an eye for the 
practical side, which is very helpful. I find the results are most satisfactory. I only wish 
= everyone would read the magazine for a year before he begins to build.”’ 
Set. THE INTERIOR HAF HARDWOOD CO.. Mfrs.. INDIANAPOLIS. INF. 
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When the Autumn Breezes Sting 
There’s Protection in 


The 
New Beauty-Culture 








HEN the whipping gales of Fall bring dis- 
comfort to Milady’s dainty skin, she 
should at once give thought to the kind 

of soap she is using. 

Because sharp winds and harsh soaps combine 
to play havoc with the tender cuticle. 

Pond’s Extract Soap is as gentle and grateful as 
it is effectual. 


Unlike the action of the ordinary toilet soaps, 
which are mere surface cleansers— 


After the use of 


Pond’s 
Extract 
Soap 


the skin is not only delicately clean and sweet, but 
the pores are open wide, breathing their fill of 
life-giving oxygen; the natural oils of the skin are 
freely flowing. 

And a well nourished skin cannot become chapped, chafed 
or wind-roughened. 

Be — guard against substitution. There are many 
so-called ‘‘witch-hazel” soaps, artificially colored green, 
offered as “just as good.’’ Pond’s Extract Soap is pure 
white. The nameappears upon cake and container. 

Miss Grace Truman-Hoyt, the eminent New York special- 
ist, has written four books of instruction that give the 
secrets of the New Beauty-Culture. 

No. 1—The Complexion No. 2—The Bath 
No. 3—Baby's Bath No. 4—Handsome White Hands 

Any or all of these books will be sent free on receipt of 

postage. 








Armour @ Company 
Sole Licensee from 
Pond’s Extract Company 


Chicago New York London Paris 
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ANOTHER GERMAN COUNTRY 
HOUSE 


LASTER and stucco 


ure comparatively n« re made a part of the architectural scheme, are al} 
mediums in this country Half-t imbers ple ising There is nothing about the house which 
houses with plaster used in the Engl ould not be duplicated in this country. 






manner are fa 


lia The interior trim is whi 
whii 
to us, but are - 






































Yo In the hall an orange stain 
tural types where plaster is - is used up to a ht of 
exclusively used are rare = seven feet. Above that 
enough to be novel. In Eu tia Lt is a silk and linen textile 
— where ilding on © : a © > 
yo where ogg oon. Reon hPa KLTCHEN = orange ground, upon 
” ions - qui . differen RY which a sage green and gob. 
rom w rat they are lin blue foliage pattern jg 
“en send gaa _— hove. pongo In ve parlor, 
, [ ate years —== y, orange and green are 
Austrian and German archi used, the former predomi 
tects have worked on lines nating. 
as original as the decorators || PARLOR ALL The dining-room is a blue 
hg <4 aggre movement ™ room with a deep frieze in 
as not em, confined to in Room _ orange and green. The fur. 
awit ok tesaek and ae: meee 
, ; ara ant vi. . 8 as 
res a = Ts a re 
designing. Ex- cn gray; that of the 
treme art nouveau . +p DooR dining-room ig 
/ Ground Plan 
soon reached the __/ __.._— painted white. 


of extrava- 


limit 











Model of a Smal 
Albert Schutte an 


Country House 
olmer, Architects 
gance. The peculiar new art line be« 
torted as the Louis XV curve during 
Any reaction was of necessity in favor of som 
thing simpler and the tide turned rapidly 
Among the architects q luck to respond to ft 
change, were Shutte and Volmer. The hous 
built by them during the past three years 
been constructed on plain | 


THE SOFTER SEX. 
If twenty men loved twenty maids 
And the maids they loved them not, 
How many bachelors all forlorn 
Would woefully wish they had ne’er, been 
born 
To mourn their single lot? 
Twenty! 


ame as 


the Reger 


1es ind they ha 









given special prominence to p r. Inthe Octobe If twenty maids loved twenty men, 

House Beautiful one of their small country hous And the men came not to woo, 

wasshown. We herewith reproduce another country} How many brides in the briefest while 

house, which in many points is more interesting Would bring to the altar those men, and 
Gray plaster and a white trim are seen in both, bu smile, 

the working out in the present example is better At the neat job carried through? 

The high pitch of the roo! decorative treatme! Twenty! 





of the windows, the closely cropped hedges, whicl —Brooklyn Lije. 
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The November Number has many features. 
Ernest Heming, forme:ly of Kew Gardens, con- 
tributes an informing article on Garden and 
Greenhouse notes. 


P. H. Ditchfield writes a fully illustrated 
account of the famous Broughton Castle. The 
famous six century old English residence of the 


Lords of Sage and Sele. 


William Mayner of the American Consulate General, 
Berlin, continues his illustrated series of articles. This month 
it is “ Spindelsteld,"’ the German Workmen's colony eftab- 
lished by the W. Spindler Co. at their dye works near 
Berlin. The photographs are remarkable, showing the 
model houses, the theatre and many other features of the 
colony that are unique and intereéting. 


Airhe is the country tesdence of H. GS Groome, Esq e 
near Warrentown, Va. Itis a type of the English colonial 
home. In contraé to "Airlie " is " Fairacres," the residence 
of J. W. Pepper, a typical American home, at Jenkintown, 
Pa. We have taken a number of large photographs of both 
houses and these add to two very interesting articles that are 
remarkably well illustrated. 


THE INQUIRY COLUMN is open to readers. The editor 
and his staff answer questions and give advice free of charge. 


HOUse ef. “stout” 


S»necial Offer: Send us your name and address 
and $1.00 for a five months’ trial subscription. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
1017 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


She Beautiful Hand-Woven 
PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in design 
and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


40 Yantic Road, Norwich Town, Conn. 











Pure Water 


You know that impure water undermines the health. You 
know that it vulgarizes the table. Do you knowthat it is 
riereae: sparkling, and absolutely safe, by the NAIAD 
FILTER ?— a filter new in principle, of moderate cost, posi- 
tively Germ-proof, and endorsed’ by expert sanitarians 
wherever known, Booklet G, on PURE WATER, Free. 


The Naiad Filter Co. *ynuty Pids. 

















Character In Doors 


The doors of your house should be chosen for their character and should be in harmony 
with the architectural motif. ° 

Doors should so combine good design with good construction as to become an integral 
and permanent part of the building. 


Morgan Doors 


meet these specifications as no other doors do, because they are produced under a perfect 
system of manufacture, and by artists and artisans whose sole aim has been to identify the 
name ‘‘Morgan’”’ with all that is best in door design and construction. 

The products of the Morgan shops, as a consequence, not only prove their superiority to 
the discriminating eye, but are sold under an agreement that is an unconditional guarantee of 
satisfactory service. They cost no more than other doors. Write today for our illustrated 
booklet ‘‘The Door Beautiful’’ telling you more about them. Sent free on request. 


Architects and builders are urged to write for our 64-page catalogue entitled 
“The Perfect Door,” sent free where the request is written on business stationary. 


Morgan Company, Dept. E, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Distributing Points: Morgan Sash and Door Company, West 22nd and Union Streets, Chicago, Ill. Morgan Company, 
Union Trust Building, Baltimore, Maryland. Mills and Yards, Foster City, Michigan. 














Will You Represent The House Beautiful? 


E want a reliable, energetic young woman or young man in each town to act as our 

agent. We pay the largest commission and have the best proposition ever made 

by any magazine. You know The House Beautiful. You know that it appeals to 

intelligent people with homes. We are making special inducements to get new 

subscribers at this time. Will you join our staff? You can easily make $5.00 a day. 
Write us at once, giving references. Address 





CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


The House Beautiful, Republic Building, Chicago 
































All Who Have Used It Say 


that Sackett Plaster Board is the most satisfactory base for plastering ever invented; 
and ‘as “all who have used it” include the owners of the Savoy Theatre, New 
York; The Marlborough Hotel, Asbury Park; The U. S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, and hotels and residences out number, the conclusion is inevitable 
that there must be “something in it." 

If you haven’t used it yet, it would be a very good move to send us your 
@ dress today, and let us tell you why 


Sackett Plaster Board 


Is Better Than Lath 


Sackett Plaster Board consists of layers of felt and stucco rolled into sheets. 
These sheets are nailed to the studding, and they form a hard, smooth surface 
to which the plaster mixed with half 
the ordinary amount of water adheres 

tfectly. Wall - quicker, is firm, 
Rard, d, fire-proof and sound-proof. 
Sackett Plaster Board can be used 
commnmenry | in many other ways in i 
ings—which we : : 
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y kinds 
wil tell you all about when you write 
us. Today is a good day to address 


The Grand Rapids Plaster Co., 
Western Sales Agents, ; F 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. : 
i 





















































Siren 








> to a German Country House 


ne Se ee 





‘Six months,” res 
has he—ah, publis 


“How old is the child?” asked the visitor. Lloyd George was addre: 
wee the prdud mother. ‘And and his chairman said: “TI hafi 
hed anything yet?”— Minne-  tothemember of the Carnavon Bi 


apolis Tribune. come here to reply 
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seat: 


the other night about Welsh Disestab- 
In my opinion, gentlemen, the Bishop 
Asaph is one of the biggest liars in creashon, 
hass his match in Lloyd George!”’ 











toughness, brillianc durability. 


Costs but a trifle more than ord 


always insist on 


Craftsman’s Guild 








Hand-Made 


Quality Tells 


Perfect floor finishing 
more easily than many ima 
care is used in selecting the fin 
A finish that not only looks w 
tains its beauty and lustre und 
not an ordinary varnish. It is a prod 
experience—of experts in their line. 


LX.L. Floor Finish 


is the culmination of seventy-nin« 

experience in varnish ma aking and 

highest quality that can be produc 

new and retains its beauty until old 
I.X.L. Floor Finish has no equal for 





Furniture 
Children 











hard over night anc is not readily m: 








» all the toys we make, 
) od n stock, care fully mortised and 






ducts. Insist that dealer furni 
For general interior woo 
where the best results are desir » in pee aie Commis 


| designs executed to order. 


rere ama 








LX.L. PRESERVATIVE COATINGS 
Send for “‘Rules for the P 
servation of Hardwood 
Floors,” free if you men- 

tion dealer’s name. 
Eowarn Swirn & Company | 
45 Broaowar 
New York 





On Sale at JARVIE SHOP 


) CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD SHOP 
Highland Park, Illinois 
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Jokes About Servants |Yoy Can Not Buy This Picture 


“How is your new girl, Mrs. Upmore? I heard 
he was sick.’’ ‘She's improving. She was able 
‘oat up this morning and give notice.’’ — Chicago 


Tribune. 


ker —“ What will become of their children?” 
_— “They will be taken from the servants 
of the fat her and brought up by the servants of 
the mother.” — New York Sun. 


MY NEW GIRL. 


Her blue eyes mind me of a doll; 
Her flaxen braids are fair to See; 
Tis truth to say that, all in all, 
She’s just as ‘Swede as she can be! 
— Rosalie M. Cody, in Lippincott’s. 








ate se 














” 


“J must warn you, Bridget,” said Mrs. Nuritch, 
“to see that the peas are thoroughly mashed.” 
“Mashed, is it?” remarked the new cook, in 
surprise. “Yes; Mr. Nuritch is so high strung, 
you know, they make him nervous when they 
roll off his knife.”— Ez. 








Lady (entering a kitchen and noting policeman) 
So you are the brother of ha cook, Are you an 
only brother? Officer - ‘hope so, madame. 
— Meggendorjer Blaetter. 








E BELIEVE 
HAT home-making should be regarded as a 
profession, 
HAT health is more the business of the individ- 
ual than of the physician. 
5 gpa the spending of the money is as important 
as the earning of the money. 
HAT on the home foundation is built all that is 
good in state or individual. 


HAT the upbringing of children demands more : so. , 
T study than the raising of chickens. Het Gr CU. Love tong 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make | ° 
progress in her life work as the business or 


eR, Bete 





Drawn by C. Clyde Squires Copyright, 1906, Life Publishing Company 





professional man. _ The size of the charming picture (of which this is a reproduction in miniature) is 1 04x15 inches. 
| ie the most profitable, the most interesting be Ne print is a sepia photogravure, plate marked. It is hand-printed on Exora steel-plate 

study for women is the home, for in it center , 19x24, ready for framing. 
all the issues of life. 

stab- ; If you believe the above, you will be interested in the . vy. rT 

a Bulletin of the American School of Home Economics on the The Picture WT 1// ‘A or Be Sold 

IShop : ‘*Profession of Home-making,’’ which also gives syn »psis o r 

shon, j the twelve subjects offered by corres; pondence. This illus 


trated 66 page booklet i sent on request. Address p stal or | But the large print will be delivered, carriage prepaid, to every new sub- 


— scriber to LIFE at $5.00 a year, if we receive the remittance before 
ma - =f " “ 
dl SAF ECRAKEF [- February I, 1907. 


Protects Your Valuables From 








TO THE FIRST ONE HUNDRED SUBSCRIBERS.—The first one 


Fire or Thieves hundred proofs of the picture will be numbered, bearing remarque and artist's signa- 
ture. They will be printed on India paper and will be sent to the first one hundred 


IREPROOF, modern safes, concealed _new subscribers under this offer. 
in hand-made, artistic pieces of furni- 
ture. Afford absolute security in the home 
for documents, jewels or other val- 
uables. Desks, book cases, work 


tables, dower chests, wine 
cabinets. anchess’ cabinets, LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 25 West 31 Street, NEW YORK CITY 




















In place of “An Old Love Song,” new subscribers may, if they so prefer, selea prints from our 
catalogue to the value of $2.50. The handsome little catalogue of LIFE’S PRINTS, with miniature 
reproductions of 127 drawings, will be sent to any address on application. 














) plant and palm stands, serv- J} —— 
ing tables, etc. Each piece ; 

. ° H > Full size tools, best qual- 
perfectly practical for its Wivanco Tool Cabinets is: tui, warantea'ana 
particular use. sharpened ready for use 

, is aR J I q Also assortment of nails, screws, tacks, scr yes, etc., 1 er. All 

d $55 AND UPWARDS cabinets made ot polished Mears oe: od oak, "ond i fitted i with b as amen. cyl- 

n inder lock, and special brass tool fastenings, WRITE ‘YOR ILLUSTRATED CAT- 

at- Herring-Hall- ALOGUE OF TOOL CABINETS AND WORK BENCHES. 

ni- ‘ Why Not Buy at Wholesale Prices? 

Marvin Safe Co. Over 30,000 labor saving, money saving articles for the shop, home and 

400 Broadway farm, fully illustrated, described and priced in our BIG NEW CATALOGUE NO. 

NEW YORK CILY 91. Contains a larger variety of mechanic's tools and thousands of other 

things too numerous to mention, at lower prices than heretofore shown in 


GERBER-VARLISLE CO. 


any catalogue ever published. You will spend hours of interest over its 


Safecraft Mexico City, Mex. sages, You will marvel at the wonderful variety all complete in one book. 
or Agents for Mezico Tt makes bariag ple asant as well ~~ Pp rofitable. You cannot afford to be with- 
Table io = P out this catalo It costs us $1.00 to print, but we will send it to you post 
Write for Catalogue H. B., with paid FREK OF CHARGE, WHITE FOR IT TODAY. We guarantee satisfaction or 

photos of the various pieces and refund your money. Freight rates are dower from New than elsewhere. BUY 


IN NEW YORK 


WHITE, VAN GLAHN & CO. 


Dealers in Reliable Merchandise since 1816 37 Chatham Square, New York City 


full descriptions. Address ‘*Safe- 
end af craft” Dept , 400 Broadway. 
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Everybody knows that there is noth- is not made of good materials, properly 
ing quite so good as Ivory Soap for 
washing laces, curtains, colored goods, 


woolens and the many other things that 


combined, will injure everything it 
touches. 
the laundry, will change the color, 


Such a soap, if used in 








need to be laundered with unusual 
care. 

Nearly everybody knows that Ivory 
Soap is the best of bath and nursery 


weaken the fabric and ‘shorten the life 
of every article it comes in contact 
with. 

Ivory Soap, being made of pure vege- 





































soaps. table oils and containing no ‘‘free’’ 

But a great many people do not know 
that Ivory Soap is just as good for toilet 
use as it is for the bath and for fine 
laundry purposes. 

It is, though; and for the very same 
reason. It is pure soap; and nothing else. 

The first requirement of soap, no 
matter what it is used for, is purity. 


(uncombined) alkali, will cleanse but it 
will not injure anything that water will 
not harm. 

A poorly made bath or toilet soap will 
dry the skin, making it harsh and 
rough. 

Ivory Soap will cleanse th 





not injure it. 











[ An impure soap, that is, a soap that And the reason is simply this 
Ivory Soap Is Pure Soap...And Nothing Else. 
A cake of Ivory Soap may be used entire for bath or laundry purposes or divided with a st 
thread into two perfectly formed cakes, of convenient size for toilet use. 
} Two dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid THE House BEAavrTIFUL is sent to subscribers 
to any part of the United States or Canada; to until ordered discontinued. A renewal blank is, 
foreign countries comprised in the Postal Union, however, sent as a reminder that the pri paid 


subscription has expired. 
Advertising rates to be had on apy 
THE Howse BEAUTIFUL will not 
ble for manuscripts and illustrati 
but uses all due caution in th: 
Entered at the Chicago Post-Office as second 
class matter. 
Copyright, 1906. 
rights reserved. 


$3.00. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- 
less made by registered letter, or by check, 
express order, or postal order. 

When a change of address is desired, both 
the old and the new address should be given. 

Hi The trade supplied by the American News 
Company and its branches. 


The House Beautiful Company, Republic Building, Chicago 





s submitted, 


r care 


Trade-mark reg 











_ NONSENSE 


ro a man his club is meet and drink.—Philadg). 












| 


a Recc rd. 


= 
De man dat nurses unreasonable hopes,” said 


lars 


Uncle Eben, “may be foolish, but ain’t so foolish ag 
e one dat nurses vain regrets.” —Washington Star 

M edical 
hat man for? 


Medical_Student—1 mean, what did he 


Student What did you Operate op 
Eminent Surgeon — Five hundred 


ve? Eminent Surgeon — Five hundred dollars. — 


I, sir,” 
replied Wise, ‘‘but why apologize now? 
ut won’t help matters.’’- 
I see, 
liceman 


of the house. 





began Bragg, ‘“‘am a self-made man.” 
Philadelphia Press, 
Katie, that New York is to have one 


to every 521 inhabitants,” said the 
‘““ Well, ma’am, I’ve got mine,” 


s Katie’s reply.—Yonkers Statesman. 


Smith and Jones, talking about the Kaiser: 
me They tell me that unfortunately he is very 


hcose 


senvor 


ot 


that? 


istle it 
Mrs. Madison 


rs? Mrs. Dyer 
orrow anything yet. 


Smith—Dear me! You surprise me! 


ilways understood he was rather tall and slim. — 


hana 
ange 





Partner—There’s one thing to be said in 


classical music. Junior Partner—What 
Senior Partner—The office boy can’t 
Chicago News. ; 








How do you like your new neigh- 
I don’t know. I haven’t tried 
Town and County. 





We believe in striking while the iron is hot.” 
) this expression of sentiment, San Francisco 
ys quit their work before the ruins had had a 


Old Gentleman 


ork, 


Philadelphia Ledger. 








“Are you certain the life-belts 


and not half saw-dust?’”’ Storeman—* They 
the best quality. 


We have sold hundreds, and 


r had a complaint !’’—Punch. 


PREVIOUS. 


purchased a beautiful trousseau. 
; hasty and foolish to dousseau, 


For 


the man she would wed 


Has gone clean off his head. 


why 








the poor maider. boo-hoosseau.— Life. 





Ch’ rich live by robbin’ th’ poor.” 


Yis; ’tis a mistery phwere th’ poor git all 


they are robbed of.”— Judge. 





Dick, what is this new fad they call 
spelling?’ ‘It’s the kind Jim, they used 
ou and me at school for using.’’— Balti- 


erican. 





»k pleasant, please,” said the photographer 


» or less) fair sitter: Click! ‘It’s all 
you may resume your natural ex- 
- Cleveland Leader. 





‘After holding a political office for ten 


’eachy has just retired a poor man.” Diggs 


Why didn’t he resign at the start, 


discovered that he was being watched?” 


Chicago Da ly News. 


I hear the audience last night was rather cold,” 


1 +} 


1e 


critic. 


“Most of the people were at first,” 


lied Hamm, ‘but when they remembered that 
had paid good money to see the show they 


-Philadelphia Press. 


[rs. Schoppen —‘‘I want five pounds of sugar, 


OPT 


isn’t too heavy a package.” 
only 


en 


Grocer —“Yes’m; anything else?” Mrs. 

‘No, that’s all; I’ll take it with me 

Grocer —“‘Oh, 

weigh three or four pounds, ma’am.” 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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30 Broad Street, New York City. 



























































A Concrete Residence at Kennebunkport, Maine. Chatman & Frazer,. Architects. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 





“CONCRETE 
COUNTRY 
RESIDENCES” isthe 


title of a new book just published by 
the Atlas Portland Cement Company. 
This book contains about 90 photographs 


and floor plans illustrating numerous 





styles of concrete houses and should be 
of great value to those who are about to 
build. It has been collated for the 
purpose of showing prospective house 
builders the many advantages to be 
derived from a concrete building. 

A copy of this book (size 10” x 12”) 
will be sent charges paid, upon receipt 
of $1.00. 


Address Book Department 
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Choe Louis NP. Lawyp 


HE lightheartedness and gaiety that characterized the 
reign of Louis XV., found expression in the delicate 
tracery of line and curve, with the ornate exuberance 

of carving and inlaid work seen in the table, chair or cabinet. 
of that period. The Electrolier here shown is delicately 
patterned after this charming conception of the beautiful, 
and, in every harmonious detail, is fit to have adorned the 
rich tables of the Divine Monarch. 

Electric Lamps, representing every period from the Classic to 


the Modern, are on exhibition at our beautifully appointed show 
rooms, Eighth Floor, 11 West 32nd Street, New York, or at 


qe 


Theodore B. Starr, New York City The Toledo Chandelier Mfg. Company, To- 
The Bailey, Banks & Biddle Company, Phila- ledo, O 


delphia, Pa. The renee lowe Company. Columbus, O. 
Smith Patterson Company, Boston, Mass. John S. Bradstreet & Company, Minneapolis, 
W. K. Cowan & Co., Chicago, Ill Minn. 

F. A. Robbins Company, Springfield, Mass Forve-Pettebone Company, Los Angeles, Cal 

= & Martin Company, Inc., Washington, ee & Wilhelm Carpet Company, Omaha, 

° iweb. 

E. P. Roberts & Sons, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa Walbn & Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Morreau Gas Fixture Mfg. Company, Cleve- The San -Marsh Electric Company, Indian- 
land, O. apolis, Ind. 

The Robert Mitchell Furniture Company, Cin- Pioneer Mantel & Fixture Company, Detroit, 
cinnati, O. Mich. 


and all well-known exclusive firms in the arger cities. 


THE DUFENER ® KIMBERLY COMPANY 
11 WEST 322 STREET NEW YORK 


DEPARTMENT D EIGHTH FLOOR 
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R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 
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Christmas Present 
FOR ALL KINDS OF HOMES 


Bombayreed Jardinier 
Beautiful Graceful Artistic Econo! 


¢, Vital to the life of your plant 
G, Ideal for home decoration. 
@ Practically unbreakable. 
@, Glazed jardinieres choke a plan 
a house plant to breathe—their 
ventilation and drainage. Your px 
row more beautiful in Bomb: ayre 
These illustrations give y« m lea o 
but the colors can only be annex ciated wht 
Gold, Maroon, Red or any colo hart 
G, Water dues not affect either co reed 
PARTIAL PRIC :: LIST 
Persian, made for 8 i $1.01 
Grecian, = = 
Roman, 
Arabian 
Egyptian, 
Cingalese, 
Japanese, 
Write for Complete Price List a: 
also an expert treatise, “The Ho 
ordering give us the name of your f 
Jardinieres are also made to fit 12 t 
are made to order. Jardinieres ship 
the United States when two or t 
For sale by leading department 
does not handle them, send us his 


Money refunded to any dissatisfied Custom 


THE BOMBAYRE E D MI G. CO. 


‘Rranch of C 


COL it MBI A, 
S. C. 














